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pectations asa bookseller, vii. Happiness, 
Ideal of future, 309, 457. Health, 62, 294, 
307. Hopefulness asa self-deception, 716. 
























Hopes for the future, Three, viii, Humorous 
sense, 721-2, 727. Illness, 62, 293. Indzbted- 
ness to family and friends, 727. Ind2pend- 


ence protected by obscurity, 280. Indsx- 
maker in college, 392-3, 401. Indian as an 
ideal, 295, 496. Indiffsrence to “ recogni- 
tion,” 727. Impartiality towards “the trade,” 
vii., 712-4. Lament for the Legal-Tender 
decision, 454. League, Business-stake in the, 

















720. Left-hand penmanship acquired, vi., 
483, 710. Lifs as viewed in retrospect, vi. 
Literary and theatrical people, Indiff:rence 








to, iv., 728. Literary ideal, Simplicity of, 
London life, 405-6, 427, 471. Longevity, 
Chances of, 723, 732. Lost inheritanes, 180. 
Marriage, 472, 723, 731. Mechanical aptitu 
Lack of, 36,713. Middls-age, 44, 294. ind 
and character, 732. Money-making capacity, 
vi., 392, 720, 725. Mount Tom, Aff-ction for, 
252. ‘My Second Ten Thousand,” Pro- 
posals for, a11, sor, $73, $90) 716-7. Nar- 
Tow escapes, 45, 413, 733. Observation of 
prominent people, “out of harness,” 727. 
Optimism, 731. Overwork, Attempts to es- 
‘cape, 720, 725. Personal revelations a busi- 






















































































ADDENDA: MILEAGE OF '86. evii 


fuse to allow any mileage record which is not written down dgily, no matter by what means 
measured. All the circumstances, however, favor the theory of his having actually covered the 
distance. Though nominally employed by his father as book-keeper and collector, he had a 
great deal of time at command ; and he was enthusiastic to demonstrate the superiority of his 
new Star (having ridden a 51 in. in ’85, and an ordinary in '84), by doing better than the West- 
field bank clerk who rode 5000 m, on an ordinary during 6 mos. of 85 (p. §27). ‘The successive 
thousands of miles were finished at the following dates, the enclosed numerals signifying elapsed 
days, though no riding was done on some of them: ist, 43, Apr. 145 2d, 21, May 5; 3d. 24, 
May 29; 4th, 22, June 20; sth, 22, July 125 6th, 43, Aug. 286 7th, 20, Sept. 13 5 8th, 25, Oct. 
8; gth, 16, Oct. 24; 10th, 17, Nov. 10; then, in so days to Dec. 30, 706} m. From July 12 to 
27 he did no riding, on account of break in machine, and on certain rainy days he rode perhaps 
yoo or 4oo m. under cover. His best straightaway spin was from Hartford to Springfield, 27 m. 
in a h. 10 min. (beating record by { h.), and his longest day was 125 m., Oct. 22, ing h. of ri 
ing,—4 to 7 A. M.,9 to 12. and 3to 5 P.M. His rides were by no means confined to the concrete 
walks of W. but extended to S., Holyoke and Northampton and were generally taken alone. 

‘The prize of a $25 gold-plated cyclom., which had been an inspiring cause of his activity, 
was awarded by Lakin & Co., to a 15-year old school-boy, G. J. Loomis, ridinga 52 in. Victor (p. 
527), who made the preposterous “claim” of 13,498 m., without offering a particle of evidence 
to support it,—not even giving the dates when the alleged thousands were finished. He kept 
the face of his cyclom. carefully hidden,—but Mr. N. managed to take two readings of it, Oct. 
13 (evening) and 19, and the “record "” for these 5 days was 996m. Yet the Overman Wheel 
Co. have advertised this wretched fraud as a great triuinph for their mechanism ; while another 
Westfield school boy of same age, named Emerson Burt, who similarly “claimed” 10,002 m., 
‘on a 4z in. American Ideal, was rewarded by the Gormully & Jeffery Co. with a new 46 in. bi 
As I have reproved the Pope Mfg. Co. for giving countenance to an unverified “ estimate of 
11,000 m. in 14 mos.”” (p. §26), so here I protest again against these other firms taking such action 
as helps bring all honest cyclometers and record-keeping intodisrepute. The “claims” of these 
two children are utterly farcical ; but the Overman Co. might well have proclaimed the undoubt- 
edly authentic "86 record of 8087 m. by A. B. Barkman (p. 530), who thus won the Brooklyn B. 
C. medal, for he rode all but the first 433 m. on a Victor. Second only to this, stands the ** Star 
record of 7451 m., Mar. 27 to Dec. 26, '86, by W. W. Sheen (b. June 17, °66), of Quincy, who 
tabulated each day’s mileage in IVA. Gaz., for Mar. Space forbids my printing details of either 
case. I also regretfully omit an account of one of the most notable tours of '86, taken by a t% 
of the New Orleans B. C.—A. M. Hill (b. Sept. 13,47), a jeweler at 116 Canal st. ; C. M. Fair- 
child (b. May 23, °63), and H. W. Fairfax (b. Aug. 11, '66). They left N. O. on Apr. a5 and 
reached Boston 3o days later, after having ridden their bicycles 1237 m., walked 319 m. and 
taken to trains for 237 m. (See Mr. H.'s four articles in Bulletin, Oct. 29 to Nov. 19.) 

‘The following table is from a little pamphlet issued in ’8: by H. S. Livingston, of Cincin- 
‘eati, to accompany his “ perfection cyclometer,” which is no longer in the market. Short d's 
tances may readily be measured by bearing these figures in mind, and disregarding the fractions 
as unimportant. It may be well to remember that $ m. is 440 yards, and § m. is 587 yards. 






































Diameter| Circumference | Revolutions Distaxce Mang in 
of Wheel.| of Wheel. of Wheel Poy TE eee 3 
to the Mile,|#92Rev.j] 1000 Rev. 
Inches. Inches, Yards. Miles. Yards. 
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MAY FOURTH, 1887. 


AFTER FOUR YEARS OF PRELUDE AND GETTING-READY, Kart Kron THUS 
TO His THREE THOUSAND CO-PARTNERS ‘GIVETH GREETING: 


T like the Preface, as you are aware 
It serves the purpose of the overture, 

Which settles down the audience to the glare 
Of foot-lights, and the altered temperature ; 

And, while they wait to see the curtain rise, 
They think but little of the music’s swell ; 

So that the play give naught to criticise, 
They clap their hands and tell us “ All is well.” 


Again, the Preface gives a man a chance 
To show his readers what he’s going to do; 
To so point out his failings in advance 

‘That they may be forgiven on review; 

To get his pen used to the ways of verse; 
To get his rhyming-lexicon before him spread 
To nerve himself, for better or for worse ; 

And then, at last, to boldly go ahead. 


My time has come! My overture’s played out. 
Already do I hear the tintinnabulating bell. 
‘The rising curtain and expectant shout 
The nearness of my fate at length foretell. 
So, Good-bye, Preface, Indexes, and all! 
Farewell, Old Sub.-List, with your frowns and smiles! 
Here now’s the pinch! Hear now my clarion-call : 
“ Come! thirty thousand purchasers for ‘X.M. Mues’\"” 


TEN THOUSAND MILES ON A BICYCLE. 


ON THE WHEEL.' 


“There is a pleasure in the pathless woods,” without a doubt. But, 
when the solitary wayfarer journeys through those woods afoot, he must 
expect to derive that pleasure wholly from the natural objects around him: 
he cannot count on gaining any from communion with his fellow-man. His 
fellow-man is, in fact, much inclined to fight shy of such solitary wayfarer 
whenever he ceases to view him with absolute indifference, for nothing 
picturesque or attractive attaches to the casual pedestrian plodding slowly 
along his chosen path, and even the very name of “tramp” has come to carry 
with it the notion of something disreputable or dangerous. In the view of 
the average American householder, a stranger tramping along the public 
highway must be either a poor man in search of employment, or a book-agent 
or a patent-rights hawker or some other variety of the peripatetic peddler, or 
else he must be a professional vagrant and thief. In any case, he is a person 
whom it is advisable to keep at arm’s length and to favor with civilities of 
only the briefest and most formal description. He is an essentially common- 
place and uninteresting object, whose room is much better than his company. 
Acquaintance with such a one can presumably yield the householder neither 
pleasure nor profit, and is more likely to result in discomfort and loss. 
Good-day to him, therefore, and good riddance. 

When the solitary wayfarer glides through the country on top of a 
bicycle, however, his relations to his human environment are absolutely 
altered. The Frenchmen of old, to whom must be accorded the ultimate 
credit for rendering possible this modern mechanical marvel, might well 
exclaim, “ous avons changé tout cela.” Mounted on a four-foot wheel, which 
sends him spinning swiftly and noiselessly o’er hill and dale, the whilom 
tramp is transformed into a personage of consequence and attractiveness. 
He becomes at once a notable feature in the landscape, drawing to himself 
the gaze—and it is usually the admiring gaze—of all whose eyes are there to 
see. His fellow-humans ignore or avoid him no longer. Gentle or simple, 
they all recognize in him the representative of something novel and remark- 





1From Lifpincott's Magasine, June, 1882, pp. 576-587. Reprinted in The Wheelman, 
December, 1882, pp. 170-179. 
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gage-car, after placating the lordly commander thereof either with civil expla- 
nations or with a quarter-dollar in current coin; but it is greatly to be desired 
that the transportation companies should issue definite and intelligently-con- 
sidered regulations concerning this peculiar class of “baggage.” Neither 
does the tourist often have much trouble in “finding his way” from one 
point to another of his chosen route, for the “best roads "—which are the 
ones selected for touring—are usually the old-established thoroughfares, 
whose identity is apt to be well preserved at the forks and crosses, and, in 
cases of doubt, a house generally comes within hail before many miles are 
traversed. It is not difficult to so plan one’s movements in a given day as to 
be sure of having a hotel within reach about noon and about nightfall; but 
the decision as to where one’s baggage shall be sent two or three days ahead 
is not quite so easy. One complete change of clothing in addition to what he 
wears is about all that a wheelman can comfortably carry, and this does well 
enough for the first night, but by the second or at latest the third night it 
becomes very desirable for him to reach his “base of supplies.” To deter- 
mine in advance the proper point to establish this at, when planning a tour 
on an unknown road, where the rate of progress is uncertain, is one of the 
most puzzling problems for the tourist. 

The food and lodging which one gets at the country hotels are usually 
endurable, and are supplied to the bicycler when he is least in a mood to be 
exacting in his demands. He furthermore has the assurance of being invited 
to sleep in “the best room” that the house contains, and of being “fed off 
from the top shelf” of its pantry. He has numberless chances for observing 
novel and unaccustomed phases of “American cookery,” “table-manners,” 
and “waiting.” The universal negro waiter, as is well known, likes to dis- 
pense his dishes and arrange the table-ware with a grand flourish and clatter 
and uproar; but it struck me as funny that the women waiters who take control 
of the wayfarer at most of the hotels in the Mohawk Valley should agree in 
cherishing as she/r ideal of extreme “style” in table-service the knack of 
giving rapid utterance to the names of several dishes on the bill-of-fare, as if 
they all composed a single word. None of these girls ever shows the slight- 
est tact in observing the real wants of a person at the table or in supplying 
them. Having in a single breath snapped out, Roastbeefroastturkeyboiled 
muttonandfriedham,” her interest in the case practically ceases, and she 
thenceforth goes about her business with the proud consciousness of duty 
done; and done not only in a complete but in an impressive and stylish man- 
ner, creditable to the reputation of the house. Incidentally she may occa- 
sionally condescend to bring out some of the dishes that have been ordered 
in response to her polysyllabic cry. 

I have made no attempt to describe or discuss the relations of the Small 
Boy to bicycling, for those are of so important and interesting a character 
that nothing less than a separate essay could pretend to do them justice. 
‘When, however, I hear a philistine say sneeringly of the sport that it is a 





Il. 
AFTER BEER.’ 


[Inspired by fifteen years’ contemplation of “Beer,” as prepared by the 
late George Arnold for The New York Saturday Press, of August 12, 1865.] 


Genteel, Ob! finer far 
On my wheel ‘Than fame or riches are 
I sit. The caracolings of this airy car! 
‘The vulgar mob may flit Why 
Below; Should I 
They go ‘Weep, wail or sigh? 
Unheeded by; What if age has dimmed my eye? 
And, as they fly, What if I’m truly said 
i, Not to be worth a red? 
Mounted high, Stuff! 
Sit, T’'ve enough: 
‘Turning with toe or heel My steed of steel— 
My wheel! My wheel! 
Go, whining youth, 
Forsooth | 
Travel by rail; 
Fish, or shoot quail ; 
Weave melancholy rhymes 





On the old times 
‘Whose sports to memory now appeal; 
But leave to me my wheel. 
‘Wealth melts like snow; 
Love leads to woe; : 


So, 
IfT tread my troubles down, 
‘Without a frown, 
In speeding on from town to town, 
Then do I wear the crown, 

With wheel or whoa! 


1 From Puck, August 11, 1880, p. 404. The original, ‘‘ Beer,” may be found on p. 139 af 
George Arnold's Poems” (Boston : Fields, Oxgood & Co,, 1871). 





WHITE FLANNEL AND NICKEL PLATE. 7 
garment used as an undershirt. As for one’s white flannel knee-breeches, 
by the time their waistband gets shrunk beyond the buttoning point, the 
breeches themselves become worn out and may wisely be torn into rags for 
the polishing of the nickel plate. 

Breeches, shirt, undershirt, drawers, socks and shoes, in addition to those 
worn by the rider, can be tied up tightly together in a roll, with comb, hair- 
brush, tooth-brush, sponge, soap and vaseline; and around this in turn can 
be rolled his coat. Stout cords have seemed to me more satisfactory than 
leather straps in securing this roll to the handle-bar, or in slinging it over 
one’s shoulder when coasting was to be indulged in. Straps always let the roll 
sag down too far on the brake, while by careful tying of good strings it can be 
Kept well on top of the handle-bar, though the strings have to be tightened oc- 
casionally to check the sagging. Anexcellent device for preventing this is the 
Lamson patent “ bicycle shawl-strap,” of which I made satisfactory trial on 
my latest tour. The wires of this contrivance are so small that it can readily 
be put in the - pocket or slung over the shoulder with the roll to which it is 
attached, whenever one desires to have his handle-bar free. In dismounting 
at noon to sit at a hotel table, one’s coat may be easily assumed without dis- 
turbing the inner roll. I do not insist that this coat shall be made of white 
flannel, since it is not to be worn on the bicycle, but the lighter and shorter it 
is the better. A linen duster and a flannel jacket made without lining have 
in turn served me well. When the day’s ride is ended, I take a sponge bath, 
apply vaseline to any bruised or sore spots, assume new clothes throughout 
and arrange to have the damp clothes I have been riding in properly dried 
during the night for use in the next day's ride. 

My wish always is in planning a tour to send my valise ahead of me where 
1 may meet it at the end of the second or third day, but it is often impractica- 
ble to arrange any meeting of this sort when one starts out on an unexplored 
path, and in my last tour, which was an all-quiet one along the Potomac, I 
was five nights as well as five days away from my base of supplies. I suf- 
fered no special inconvenience, however, though my outfit was the simple 
one before described, with the addition of a razor and a third undershirt. 
I have never experimented with “ M. I. P.” or other bags, which are designed 
to encumber the backbone or handle-bar or axle of the bicycle, and I never 
intend to. There seems no sense in handicapping one’s wheel with the weight 
of a bag (letting alone its ugly appearance, and the awkwardness of climbing 
over it) when the coat or shirt which necessarily forms a part of the baggage 
will answer all the purposes of a bag. The necessities of touring are con- 
fined absolutely to the articles which I have named, and those can surely be car- 
ried more compactly and comfortably in aroll than in a bag. The luxuries of 
touring are innumerable, and nothing less than a valise, sent by express from 
place to place, can keep the bicycler supplied with any appreciable amount of 
them. A good wheelman, like a good soldier, should be proud to go in light 
marching order, carrying in compact form the things that he really needs, and 

2 
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that, if he takes them off, he can’t pull them on again until they have been 
dried. Hence, it is a rather hazardous venture for him to take a swim, no 
matter how tempting a lake or river may be by the roadside, until he gets to 
the end of his day’s riding. The lower button of the breeches-leg put through 
aslit in the top of the boot readily keeps it in place and prevents all dust 
from entering. Top-boots that reach to the knce, and are made of leather 
stiff enough to prevent any sagging at the ankle, I have found agreeable for 
winter riding. A velveteen jacket and corduroy breeches I consider a suit- 
able rig for short rides in the cold weather. Asa club uniform is a thing which 
exists only for purposes of display, it seems to me that the jacket, whatever its 
color, should be made of velveteen, and that the breeches, whatever the ma- 
terial, should be white. Any club that disregards either of these two points 
decreases by just so much its chance of showing off well on the grand parade. 
Were I a club-man I should force all my fellow members to turn out in jack- 
ets of crimson velveteen, or else I should kill them, every one! 

Velveteen is really the cheapest because it is the most durable of fabrics 
to employ for such a purpose, and even the first cost of a riding-coat made 
of it (say fifteen to twenty dollars) is not so very much in excess of one made 
of any other good cloth; though the latter will grow shabby in a season or two 
while the former will last for a lifetime. Cheap as it is, however, its showiness 
makes it seem unsuitable for ordinary masculine attire (professional gamblers 
and Italian pea-nut venders being the only two classes of men who habitually 
wear it), and hence, like other rare and unusual things, it impresses the average 
beholder as being extremely costly as well as ornate. A dozen glossy jackets 
of velveteen in a club parade will seem more imposing than twice that num- 
ber made of commoner cloth; just as the dazzling brightness of completely 
nickeled bicycles will challenge twice as much admiration as the glitterless 
whirring of those which are “as common looking as carriage wheels.” Both 
the shiny coats and the shiny wheels, because they are so distinctly contrasted 
to the popular conception of such things, appeal strongly to the popular 
imagination, and hence help to give dignity to the pastime of bicycling. A long 
procession of men “in silk attire,” sitting on “wheels of silver,” is too sig- 
nificant a spectacle “to be sneezed at”; even the wayfaring man must be 
impressed by the notion that it represents something solid and permanent. 
As regards the solitary rider, the sheen of his plush jacket in cold weather, 
like the whiteness of his flannel shirt and breeches in summer, gives an “ object 
lesson” to everyone whom he meets, for it plainly proves that he has not been 
tumbled into the mud, nor rolled in the dust, nor smeared with grease and oil. 
It shows, therefore, that the bicycle is a safe vehicle and a clean one. 

The advantage which nickel plate gives the tourist is, like the advantage 
of wearing a white shirt, chiefly a moral advantage, though in a somewhat 
different sense. It is a voucher for his respectability, an emblem of the prob- 
able presence in his pockets of money enough to pay for all he wants. The 
glittering spokes of an all-bright bicycle enlighten the stupidest landlord to 
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1883); and the experiment proved so satisfactory that I retained them pretty continuously in my 
riding until November 7, when their record was about 1,800m. Their “record,” indeed, was 
about all there was left to the shoes, when I kicked them off, at Binghamton, that Tuesday 
noon, in the middle of a hard day's journey of 4om., and assumed a second pair, of heavier 
build, with a guard or flap coming well above the ankle and secured by a strap and buckle. 
‘These were also priced at $1.50, because of their antiquated and unmarketable style, and they 
served me satisfactorily till April 26, 188% (1,180 m.),—though I returned to boots for a brief sea- 
son, during my 142m, of riding m Bermuda. My third pair of shoes were nearly identical with 
the second pair in style and price, and they had nearly reached the end of their usefulness when 
took my last ride m them, December 24 (1,286m.). Perhaps rom, should be deducted from 
this eight months’ mileage, as representing the sum of the short rides when I wore my ordinary 
walking-shoes; for, as a result of getting accustomed to the use of shoes while bicycling, my life- 
long prejudice in favor of boots, for ordinary out-door walking, has been considerably weakened 
Alter this extensive experimentation (4,000m. or more) with three pairs of cheap, machine-sewed 
shoes, I shall be disposed to have my fourth pair specially made, of the best material, at a price 
perhaps double that of the three combined,—for the sake of comparing the ultimate economies of, 
the case. My a priori objection (p. 18) ‘that the dust and sand and mud would work their 
way disagreeably into such shoes, on long tours where much walking had to be done,” has been 
all too sadly justified by experience ; and many a time, during the past three years of touring 
have I longed for the presence of my trusty top-boots, as a comfort and protection in calamitous 
cases of dust and sand and mud and water. My other fear, “that the freezing cold air would 
‘work its way disagreeably through such stockings on wintry days,” has proved to be quite 
groundless, however,—though I have found that india-rubber overshoes, added to either shoes or 
boots, are quite efficacious in ensuring warmth to the feet when one indulges in winter wheeling. 

‘A pair of black cashmere stockings, for which I paid $1, served for Soom. before showing 
any holes in the heels; and I then supplemented them with a pair of heavier woolen ones, 
ribbed, of the “Goetze” manufacture, which was for a while widely advertised. Their ma- 
terial was said to be “‘ the best German knitting yarn," and as the desired size did not happen to 
be in stock when I called at the shop, they were run through the knitting machine before my 
very eyes. They cost $1.50, and I assumed them at the outset of my long straightaway tour 
from Detroit; but the heels wore through in a little more than a fortnight, when the record was 
Soo m., or just the same as that of the less expensive pair. With various darnings and patchings 
the two pairs combined served me for 3,500 m. and, as I have since had new feet knit to the 
£ Goetze" stockings, whose legs showed scarcely any signs of usage, I presume they will serve 
me for another r0oom., at least. The latest soom. of my record were ridden in a third pair of 
‘woolen stockings ($1.35), having black legs and white feet—the latter device being a good one 
to prevent the wearer's feet from being discolored by the dye. Cotton stockings cannot be made 
to hold their colors, no matter what the sellers may say; and a pair of black ones which I was 
‘once forced to buy ( 4oc. ), as a makeshift for bicycling, quickly gave a sable hue to my drawers 
‘as well as my feet, The black silk stockings which I bough: in 1832 ($3.75), when the League 
gave command that no booted rider should be allowed in its parade at Chicago, still stay by me, in 
‘good condition after considerable usage on odd occasions. Their lightness recommends them for 
carriage on a tour, as a part of one’s evening costume, to be worn while the soiled stockings 
and other garments of the day’s riding are being washed and dried. Though the elasticity of 
heavy woolen stockings will hold them in place when new, garters soon get to be a necessity. 
But, as they are apt to slip, or prove otherwise unsatisfactory when applied directly to the leg, 
T have found it convenient to suspend each one from a single button, sewn on the inner waist- 
band of the breeches at the seam opposite the hips. 

Experience has only confirmed my first liking for velveteen. ‘The jacket of that stuff, which 
I bought in "79, and which is likely to last me for another half-dozen years at least, served well 
in all sorts of weather during my forty days’ straightaway ride of '83; and it also proved an ex- 
cellent garment for use on the deck during the sea voyages that were connected with my Nova 
Scotia and Bermuda explorations. The green corduroy breeches, bought at Boston in June of 


























Iv. 
A BIRTHDAY FANTASIE." 


Arcument.—" Three wise men of Gotham went to sea on their wheels ; and if those wheels 
had been stronger, this lay had been longer.” Kron, while taking a solitary, Christmas-eve 
‘cruise on his stanch yacht, The Bull Dorg,” in search of the Golden Fleas, amid the glittering 
wastes of the Paleocrystic Sea, meets with the goblin trio aforesaid, at the exact geographical 
point revealed to him in a vision by the nautical symbols, “ G. B. V. 4. 5.6." The following con- 
versation then takes place : 





Cyclers three! What men be ye? 
Gotham’s brave club-mén we be. 
Whither on your wheels so free? 
To rake the moon out of the sea. 
Our wheels go trim. The moon doth shine. 
’Tis but a wheel. It shall be thine. 
The moon's a wheel which shall be mine ! 


Who art thou, so hard adrift? 
Lam he they call Kol Kron. 
On this moon we will thee lift. 
No! J may not mount thereon. 
Wherefore so? "Tis Joue's decree: 
“On a wheel plough not the sea! 
With a wheel vex not the sca!” 


Even ashore [ could not ride, 
For the moon’s a sixty-inch. 
Fifty inches [ may stride, 
But from sixty, sure, I flinch. 
Fudge! Get on! ’T will play no tricks! 
No! Idrive a fortysiz,— 
Twas born in 46. 


Strange at sea to meet such keels ! 
How with water can they cope? 
"Tis magician floats the wheels, — 
The Infallible, the Pope! 
Your wheels go trim. The moon doth shine. 
Now let“ The Bull Dorg” cleave the brine. 
Just go your way, and I'll go mine. 
WasuincTon Squarg, Dec. 24, 1880. 


1 An imitation of “ Drinking Catch,” by Thomas Love Peacock. Written by request for the 
special midwinter number of The Bicycling World, January 14, 188, p. 153. 
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adapted to the climate of the locality chosen. I urged, for example, that 
‘Washington’s birthday, 1883, would be a good time for the fourth annual 
meet, in case the city of Washington should be chosen as the place of it. As 
for the 29th of May, it is enough for me, being a modest man, that Mother 
Nature should always send then a gentle shower of rain,—should, as it were, 
bedew the earth with her tears,—in kindly remembrance of my first mis- 
fortune. 

Iam not unaware that a few envious and light-minded persons have given 
acceptance to the theory that the President of the Boston Bicycle Club de 


vised the League, in order to honor a certain lawyer of that city, who, on the ” 


2gth of May, 1877, made the “test case” at the Boston Custom House, which 
forced the Secretary of the Treasury to classify the bicycle as “a carriage” 
(duty 35 per cent.), rather than “a machine” (duty 45 per cent.). I men- 
tion this theory only that I may expose it to the scorn and derision of all true 
bicyclers. It is merely one more illustration of the petty jealousy which “the 
hub” feels for “the metropolis,”—one more attempt to honor Harvard at the 
expense of Yale,—one more effort to exalt a '68 graduate above a graduate 
of 69. The natural prejudice which the first President of the League would 
have for Harvard and 68, by virtue of being himself a ’70-man at Haverford 
College (which the intelligent compositor usually transforms into “ Har- 
vard ”), explains his nefarious attempt to pervert the facts of history. Modest 
man that I am, I will not tamely consent to be robbed of the greatness which 
has been thrust upon me. I do not want to be oppressed with the burden of 
carrying any more of it. Iam anxious to have the League choose some other 
day than the 29th of May, for the annual blowing of its bugle. But I must 
insist that whatever degree of celebrity may attach to that particular date, in 
the history of American bicycling, is due not to a bit of legal quibbling in the 
Boston Custom House, but to the extremely practical “test case,” made by 
my left elbow with that fateful bit of Belgian pavement lying at the northeast 
corner of Washington Square. 

Two months and more before making this test, I had corresponded with 
the Pope Manufacturing Company, recommending them to open a rink in 
New York, in order that I might, without leaving the city, “have a chance to 
see if I could learn how to ride.” But even the prospective honor of selling 
me a wheel failed to induce them to grant my modest request, and so I was 
forced to make a pilgrimage to their warehouse in Boston. There, on the last 
Friday afternoon of March, 1879, I made my first experimental mount, and found 
that my experiences with the bone-shaker of ’6g, though forgotten for a decade, 
stood me in good stead. Command of the new-fashioned wheel was gained 
by me very quickly, and, after an hour’s practice, I felt quite competent to 
“take to the road.” Of course I bought a bicycle, and was consumed with 
impatience when the specified “two weeks” lengthened into two months be- 
fore its arrival. My order, that it be sent to meet me on the smooth paves 
ment at Harlem Bridge, was mailed just too late to prevent its shipment from 
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train to Worcester, and there learned that the Boston riders had decided on 
the 11th and 12th as the days for their excursion. I was thus too late to be 
with them at the start, but, by resuming my train, 1 might have overtaken 
them—possibly at Readville, probably at Canton, or certainly at Sharon,— 
and thus participated in the larger part of the journey. I afterwards greatly 
regretted that I failed to do this, especially as in wheeling eastward from 
Worcester I went astray over bad and hilly roads and occupied nine hours in 
covering 24 miles, a third of which I walked. The next day I rode in from 
South Framingham to Boston, over the well-known track; and while circling 
about there in the early evening, in the region of Trinity Square, I observed 
numerous dusty bicyclers who seemed to be homeward bound, and who, I 
doubt not, were some of the men whose comrade I ought to have been in the 
“Wheel Around the Hub.” I eyed them curiously, for this was the first 
chance I had ever had of seeing any bicycling. I devoted a good part of 
Saturday to exploring the enchanting environs of the city, and then took 
train back to Springfield, with a record of 104 miles for the four days. On 
the 17th of September I rode southward to Hartford, 33 miles, and five days 
later the same distance northward to Greenfield. These were the two longest 
day’s rides of the year; and the longest ride on two successive days was 62 
miles, beginning at New Haven and ending at a railroad station about eight 
miles from Harlem Bridge. This was on the roth and 11th of November, 
and a fortnight later I devoted an afternoon and a forenoon to my first trip 
to Tarrytown and back,—48 miles. An October trip of similar duration to 
Orange and back measured 4o miles. Most of the rest of my riding was on 
the roads which I had first explored in August, though I made several visits 
to Brooklyn and Prospect Park, and I finished there my wheeling of the year, 
on the 16th of December, when I took a 20-mile trip to Coney Island. 

My entire riding for 1879 amounted to 742 miles, being an average of about 
16} miles for each one of the 47 days when I mounted the wheel; and up- 
wards of 600 miles were accredited to the last four months of the year. The 
length of track traversed by me for the first time amounted to at least 330 
miles; and if 130 miles be added to this to represent that part of it which I 
traversed a second time but in an opposite direction, my “new” riding 
amounted to 460 miles, leaving only 282 miles to represent the repetitions in 
the year’s record. Reports and descriptions of most of these roads were 
printed by me in the first volume of the Bicycling World, 1880, as follows: 
April 3, p. 163; April 17, p. 178; May 1, p. 1993 May 15, p. 219; May 29, p. 
234; June 12, p. 256. Later references to my road-reports in that periodical 
will be enclosed in brackets with the initials B. 1. 

My wheeling in 1880 extended through a period of eight months, from 
April 19 to December 16, and amounted to 1,474} miles, or an average of 
about 26} miles for each of the fifty-eight days I rode. The shortest record 
was 3} miles, the longest was 73, and there were nine other days when I rode 
4o miles or more. My first so-mile ride was on the 4th of May, when I made 
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Elizabethtown and Newark, to Orange. [B. W., May 20, p. 17-]_ On the last 
Saturday of May, I began a week’s ride of 287 miles,—going first from Boston 
through Malden and Salem to Rowley, and from Portsmouth to the Kittery 
Navy Yard and back, 46 miles; and next day returning from Portsmouth to 
Salem, a similar distance. Monday witnessed the second annual parade of 
the League, and a trip to Brighton and Chestnut Hill, 20 miles; Tuesday, an 
excursion to the Blue Bell Tavern in Milton, 20 miles; Wednesday, a trip to 
Dedham, Needham, and Chestnut Hill, 36 miles; Thursday, a leisurely ride 
of ten hours from the Hotel Vendome, Boston, through Cambridge, Lexing- 
ton, Waltham, Wellesley, and Framingham to Northboro’, 54} miles; Friday, 
a final push of fourteen hours, through mist and fog, with a threatening east 
wind at my back, to Worcester, West Brookfield, Ware, Three Rivers, Indian 
Orchard, Springfield, and West Springfield, 64} miles. [B. W, Aug. 26, p- 
188.] The following Tuesday I went up the river to Brattleboro, 47} miles. 
I repeated the trip on the 22d of August, in beginning a tour to Lake George 
[B. W., Oct. 7, p. 259; Nov. 11, p. 5], but continued on to Putney, 52 miles. 
Thence next day I rode to Bellows Fatls and from Rutland to Whitchall, 
39 miles. The third day, after 20 miles of hap-hazard riding among the 
hills, brought me to Hulett’s Landing, on Lake George. The fourth day, be- 
sides sailing through the lake, I circled from Baldwin’s to Ticonderoga and 
back, and from Caldwell to Fort Edward, 17 miles. The fifth day I con- 
tinued homeward through Albany to Schodack, 57 miles, and on the sixth day 
ended my trip by making an early morning push of 18 miles to Hudson, and 
there embarking on steamer for New York. A week later, September 4, I 
began a four days’ ride on Long Island, from Flushing to Yaphank and back, 
140 miles, of which 31 and 43 were covered on my outward trip, and 14 and 
52 on my return. [B. WV, 1882, July 28, p. 463] Another four days’ ride was 
begun on the 26th of September, when I circled 15 miles in the environs of 
Poughkeepsie; then to Rhinebeck and back, 33 miles; then down the river to 
Garrison’s, 25 miles; then home to the city again, 44 miles. The return trip 
from Tarrytown, on this latter day, should properly be connected with my up- 
trip thither on the 17th of May, for on that occasion I took train to Pough- 
keepsie, and then was forced by the rain to take train homeward again with- 
out doing any riding there. On the 16th of October I rode 23 miles in the 
park at Philadelphia, and 15 miles the next forenoon in the park at Baltimore. 
Then, on the 22d, I began a six days’ tour “along the Potomac” [4. IV, 1882, 
June 23, p. 403; July 14, p. 441], making 180 miles, divided thus: 32, 54, 30 
13, 51. The first day's ride was from Frederick to Hagerstown. Six miles 
beyond there is Williamsport, where I struck the tow-path of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal, and rode up it 48 miles before nightfall. The third day 
brought me to the end of the tow-path at Cumberland, whence I took train 
back to Harper's Ferry, and from there followed the tow-path down to its 
other end at Washington. On the 15th of November I made my sixth trip 
to Tarrytown, 42 miles; and on the 21st of December, the shortest day of the 
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the tight clutch kept by me on the handles, my wheel, though it had two or 
three dangerous slips, never fell. 

My new track, in 1882, was 820 miles long, and my old track, ridden in a 
new direction, was 180 miles, leaving 828 miles of repetitions. Combining 
with these the similar estimates already given for the three previous seasons, 
the following result appears: Of the 6,000 miles through which I have 
pushed my 46-inch Columbia bicycle, “No. 234,” 2,600 miles were on roads 
that my wheel had never before traversed, and 620 miles were on roads that 
it had never before traversed in the same direction. In other words, I have 
had 3,220 miles of practically “new” riding, as against 2,780 miles on paths 
previously gone over. I believe there are quite a number of Americans who 
have wheeled themselves 6,000 miles or more (though I have yet to be told of 
one who has done that distance on a single machine) ; but to the best of my 
knowledge I am the only man who has practiced bicycling on 2,600 distinct 
miles of American roads. The period described has comprised 1,280 days, 
and, as I have mounted the wheel on 228 of these, my “average ride” has 
been a trifle less than 26} miles. The average has constantly increased, 
however, as is shown by comparing the figures of the four seasons in succes- 
sion: 16}, 26}, 29}, 33}. The “days” and “miles” may be grouped to- 
gether as follows: 1879, 47 and 742; 1880, 58 and 1,474}; 1881, 67 and 
1,956; 1882, 56 and 1,827}. 

I have driven my wheel in the fifteen following States: Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Ohio, and Illinois ; and I have accompanied it on railroad trains in all but the 
first-named State, and also in Delaware and Indiana. The miles we have 
traveled together by trains are indicated by the numerals in the following 
chronological list of our trips: West Brimfield to Worcester, 35; Newton to 
Springfield, 91 ; Hartford to Springfield, 26; Chicopee to Northampton, 14; 
Greenfield to Holyoke, 28; Bartow to Harlem, 8; Newport to Taunton, 34; 
Brighton to Boston, 5; Boston to Springfield, 99; Springfield to Chicopee 
and back, 7; Springfield to Hartford, 26; Meriden to New Haven, 18; River- 
head to Yaphank, 15; Oneida to Canandaigua, 100; Canandaigua to Niagara, 
105; Ashtabula to Erie, 41; Dunkirk to Binghamton, 245; Great Bend to 
Port Jervis, 113; New York to Washington and back, 456; Tarrytown to 
Poughkeepsie, 45; Poughkeepsie to New York, 73; Fall River to Boston, 49; 
Rowley to Portsmouth, 26; Salem to Boston, 16; Smith’s Ferry to North 
Hatfield, 11; Bernardston to Hartford, 67; Hayden's to Springfield, 17; 
Smith's Ferry to North Hatfield, 11; Bellows Falls to Rutland, 53; Flushing 
to Hunter's Point, 7; New York to Baltimore, 186; Baltimore to Frederick, 
66; Cumberland to Harper's Ferry, 97; Washington to New York, 228; 
Newark to New York, 7; New York to Washington and Chicago, 1,041; 
Chicago to Cincinnati, 310; Williamstown to Sadieville, 19; Upton to Cave 
City, 26; Cave City to Louisville, 85; Cheshire to New Haven, 15; Albany 
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caution against the too literal acceptance of my cyclometer reports as repre- 
senting the exact distance between the chief points that are named in a day's 
run, as if the whole of it were included between them; for, of course, the 
figures in reality often cover many detours and much extra riding, which can- 
not be specially explained in such a general summary. 

The total distance which the record says I have been carried in com- 
pany with my wheel (5,535 miles) lacks only 465 of the 6,000 miles which I 
have personally pushed it; but the sum of the distances which I have traveled 
‘on account of my wheel, when not with it, is also quite a respectable one. 
My original journey to Boston to negotiate for its manufacture was 450 miles 
long; and other special rides may be named as follows: Cincinnati to New 
York, 882; Springfield to Schenectady, 118; Syracuse to Canandaigua and 
back, 150; Yaphank to Greenport and back, 75; Paterson to New York and 
back, 32; Thompsonville to Springfield and back, 18; twenty rides between 
New York and Orange or Newark, 160; fourteen rides on the elevated rail- 
road between Washington Square and Washington Heights (One Hundred 
and Fifty-fifth street), 112; fifty-four rides on the same, to or from One 
Hundred and Fourth street, 270; eight rides on the same, to or from Harlem, 
48; fifteen rides to or from Fulton street, 30. This makes a total of 2,335 
miles, which the rides I have taken in horse-car and omnibus, on my wheel’s 
account, would readily raise to 2,400. The wheel itself is shown by the pres- 
ent record to have traveled 13,160 miles, and I therefore am led to assume 
that it hds “seen a good deal more of America” than any other bicycle a- 
going. My manuscript log, concerning its travels and adventures, occupies 
1§2 pages, with an average contents of 200 words each; and I hope to pre- 
pare therefrom, for the March Wheelman, some account of its mishaps, and of 
the cost of repairing them. I may also offer then some considerations tend- 
ing to show that my steadfast sticking to so small a wheel, while it is possible 
for me to propel one which is half a foot higher, is not altogether due to the 
sentimental consideration that “I was born in '46.” 

One more exhibition of “mileage statistics” and this present article 
shall be ended. I have wheeled 40 miles in street parades: 14 at Newport, 
4 at Boston, 13 at Chicago, and 9 at Philadelphia; 52 miles in club runs: 22 
at Washington (three runs), 12 at Poughkeepsie, 12 at Brooklyn, and 6 at 
Brattleboro; 80 miles with two or more chance associates : 40 from Taunton, 
16 from Boston, 33 from Poughkeepsie, 12 from Chicago, and 12 from Louis- 
ville; and 205 miles with single companions, numbering a dozen altogether: 
go between Boston and Portsmouth, 20 between Utica and Trenton Falls, 27 
in and about Washington, 25 about Dedham and Needham, 15 near Dansville, 
8 at Orange, 4 at Frederick, 4 at Newport, 2 at Cayuga, 5 at Philadelphia, 3 
at Brooklyn, and 2 in New York. If I add 50 miles to cover the distances 
which friends have ridden beside me on horseback, or driven beside me in 
carriages, or walked or rowed beside me, the total will be 460 miles, to repre- 
sent that part of my riding which has been cheered by any other “company ” 
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than that of myself. All the rest of my 6,000 miles a-wheel-back has been 
traveled alone! 

The surprising part of this last-named circumstance, to me, is that people 
should be so generally surprised at it. Men cannot, in the nature of things, 
readily adapt their business affairs in such way as to make their holidays and 
vacations coincide with those of other men; and a peculiar charm of the bicy- 
cle is its capacity for economizing every shred and atom of a man’s leisure,— 
for increasing his independence in respect to relaxation. Only in exceptional 
cases can extensive touring be successfully indulged in otherwise than as a 
solitary amusement. What reasonable chance is there that, in a ride of say 
400 miles, two men can get along comfortably together, unless they are very 
intimate friends and of very equal wheeling capacities? For my own part, 
I have thus far failed to induce a single one of my old-time comrades to take 
kindly to the wheel; and when I ask, “Where are the boys who bravely 
bounced the bone-shakers with me along the New Haven sidewalks, in that 
glad winter of 69?” echo sadly answers: “ Married and dead by the score!” 
Hence, as I seem thus fated always to “go it alone,” I naturally feel an 
abiding enthusiasm for a pastime so perfectly adapted to my disposition and 
“environment.” Hence, too, I trust that Mr. Calverley will pardon me if I 
thus parody one of his parodies in order to give rhythmic expression to my 
enthusiasm :— 

Others may praise the grand displays, 
‘Where flash the wheels like tail of comet,— 
‘The club-runs made on gala days,— 
Far may I be at such times from it! 
‘Though then the public may be ‘lost 
Tn wonder” at a trifling cost. 
Fanned by the breeze, to whirl at ease, 
‘My faithful wheel is all I crave, 
And if folks rave about the “seas 
Of upturned faces,” let them rave | 
‘Your monster meets, I like not these ; 
‘The lonely tour hath more to please. 


VI. 
COLUMBIA, NO. 234.' : 


“FAITHFUL are the wounds of a friend.” So runs the proverb, which I 
must point to in explanation of my singular conduct in adhering loyally for 
four seasons to the fortunes of “ Number 234.” It is only an old-fashioned 
little 46-incher, with cone-bearings and big pedals. There is nothing about 
its general appearance to hinder the casual examiner from sneering at it as 
“no great shakes of a bicycle,”; but yet it gave me the greatest shake of my 
lifetime, the very first day I mounted it, and it has since been pushed by me 
over a greater stretch of American soil than any other wheel known to the rec- 
ords of bicycling. Men of more massive physique than mine have had their 
bones broken, and broken more thoroughly than mine were, by the kicking of 
the steely steed; men of longer purses than mine have emptied them more lav- 
ishly in the purchase of their mounts; but, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, Iam the only American bicycler whose very first ride (completed in 
less than: a minute of time and covering less than a rod of space) cost so 
great a sum of money as $234. Half of that amount was paid for the machine 
itself, and the other half went to the surgical machinists, who successfully 
mended my broken elbow ; but I do not think I ought to be branded as a mon- 
ument of duplicity if, in my more weary and deceitful moments, when questioned 
as to whether the“ 234” stamped on the cranks of my vehicle does not repre- 
sent the number of dollars paid for the same, I use “ Yes” as my easiest 
answer. It is evident, however, that no man—not even a man who earns his 
livelihood by newspaper writing—can ever be rich enough to pay that rate 
per minute for his fun, or that rate per rod for his traveling. Hence, in order 
to “bring down the average” toa point where the expense of riding might 
seem less absurdly disproportionate to my income, I have felt in duty bound 
to drive “Number 234,” and none other, until now, at the end of my fourth 
season, I find that that original very costly rod of transportation on the 29th 
of May, 1879, has been expanded into more than 6,000 miles of riding, where- 
of the average cost per rod has been very slight. In order still further to 
reduce this average I shall postpone all notion of buying a new wheel for at 
least two seasons more, or until I have run the record of my old one up to 
10,000 miles. Perhaps by that time I shall have become so firmly wedded to 
my first love that nothing but death can separate us; perhaps by that time all 





1From The Wheelman, March, 1883, pp. 432-436. 
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poking it with their canes or fingers, the end soon worked loose again, and 
remained so until I secured new tires, a year later, though it never caused 
me any real trouble. Thirty-three more rides, and 673 more miles of riding, 
brought me to the meet at Newport, with pedals and bearings all so loose and 
rattling as to excite the surprise and pity of the first experienced riders I got 
into conversation with. They quickly “tightened me up,” and instructed me 
how to adjust the various cones and cams; but until this time I believe I had 
never meddled with a single nut or screw belonging to my bicycle, except in 
moving back the saddle. At Stratford, on the previous November, however, 
T helped a blacksmith pull into shape a very badly bent crank (at the same 
time, as I suspect, pulling the axle a trifle out of shape); and, on returning 
from the Newport meet, my handle-bar got a severe twist, which my compan- 
ions were able promptly to rectify. Perhaps, though, it was a result of this 
twist that, on the occasion of the next severe fall, at Washington, nine months 
later, with 1,350 more miles on my record, the right handle broke square off, 
and a new bar had to be secured. The part of my machine which first broke, 
however, was the spring, which cracked in two on the 23d of August, 1$80 
(when my record of miles was 1,480, and my number of riding days was eighty- 
two), though the fracture did not loosen the saddle or prevent my wheeling 
homeward in safety. In fact, though the jarring and jolting seemed rather 
greater than usual, I probably should not have detected the crack in the 
spring at all had I not uncovered it in preparing to attach, for trial, a new 
“suspension saddle.” I had bought this, not because my old block-mounted 
saddle was a bad fit, or in any way uncomfortable, but because I had read 
and heard so much about the superiority of this new variety, that I thought, 
being on the eve of departure on a tour of 500 miles, that I “ must have the 
best.” As the breaking of the spring prevented this preliminary trial of the 
new saddle, I tried it, for the first time, when I began my tour, and discovered 
before riding ten miles that it was far less comfortable than the old one. 
Nevertheless, I had to ride it 100 miles further, before I could get back the 
old one, which I immediately ordered sent to me; and I have made no other 
attempts at change. As that original saddle is now completely worn out at 
the edges, however, I propose to begin my fifth season with a new one of the 
“long-distance” variety. 

I sent the machine to its birthplace in Iartford to have the broken 
spring replaced; and, as the pedals had become unduly worn, because of my 
using them for the first goo miles without making any adjustment, I had them 
replaced by new ones; and I also ordered new tires, because, though they had 
always stuck tight to the rims, and were not perceptibly worn, the front one 
had received a deep cut straight across it, and I did not wish, at the outset of 
a long journey, to take the chance of its coming completely apart. For these 
renewals, and a general tightening up of the parts, I paid $15; and at the 
same place, three months before, I had paid $1.80 for other small repairs, 
which included new oil-cups and new cones for the rear axle. I may as well 
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Both these wires snapped at the points where they had been cut in polishing. 
I may add here, that none of my spokes have ever got loose enough to rattle, 
and that I have never had any of them tightened except when visiting a ma- 
chine-shop for more important repairs. On a very few occasions I have 
screwed up some loosened lock-nuts, without affecting the spokes or nipples, 
and once, when a nipple broke off without loosening the wire, I pegge in 
place to prevent rattling. The little bar, or rivet, which attaches the joint of 
the spring to the cylindrical plate sliding along the backbone, rattled out once, 
in September, 1880, when I was touring in Western New York; but a postal 
card sent to the manufactory caused a new rivet to reach me within three days, 
and a nail served as a satisfactory substitute during that interval. 

“ Number 234” was disabled for the second time on the 8th of June, 1881, 
when 2,993 miles had been traversed. As I dismounted for dinner at the 
-hotel in Bernardston, after riding twenty miles, whereof the last three or four 
had been made without stop, a lounger drew my attention to an appearance 
of “something wrong” under the saddle; and I then discovered that the un- 
der side of the shell of the backbone had cracked open, at a distance of about 
six inches from the head, though the solid metal beneath prevented a com- 
plete break. I did not venture another mount, however, but trundled the 
cripple to the adjoining railroad station, and, next day, to the manufactory in 
Hartford. A new backbone was now put in, of somewhat different shape 
from the original, and the step was attached to it by two short screws, instead 
of by the old device of a bolt and nut. The change did not commend itself 
to my approval, however, for in touring along the tow-path of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal, four months later, the screws, after about goo miles’ service, 
persisted in working loose, until I lost one of them. Then I carefully bound 
cloth around the step to prevent the other one from rattling out. But it did 
drop out, and I felt desperate, for I could not mount again without a screw 
to fasten the step on with, and I was “forty miles from any town.” As T 
knew the loss had happened within a quarter of a mile, however, I scoured 

” the tow-path for that distance, until, at last, I was rewarded by the glisten of 
the little speck of nickel in the sand,—though its recovery would seem hardly 
more likely, on general principles, than that of the traditional needle in the 
hay-mow. My second set of step-screws have not yet shown any signs of 
looseness in traveling some 2,200 miles. The screw at the top of my handle- 
bar broke off, however, last November, and I think that both it and the screw 
at the side of the same bar were put in as substitutes for the original ones, 
which were loose. 

The third great calamity to my bicycle happened just a year after the 
second one, and was in character a repetition of the first. On the 9th of June, 
1882, as I was just about finishing a ride of 340 miles among the hills of Ken- 
tucky,—being some two miles from Maysville, on the Ohio river, where I 
intended to cross into the State of that name, and journey through it for 
another week, or until I reached Lake Erie,—I noticed an unaccountable 
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‘A summary of the parts renewed, as described in the foregoing history of 
“Number 234,” includes handle-bar, spring, backbone, step, pedals, cranks, 
hubs, axles and cones of both wheels, tires, bearings of fork, neck and socket 
of neck-pivot, oil-cups, spring-bolt, pair of cam-bolts, cam-braces, screws of 
step and brake, one long spoke and one short spoke. The total cost of these 
repairs was $43.65, to which should be added $20 for nickel-plating. The Mc- 
Kee & Harrington suspension saddle, which proved useless, cost $3.50; 
Pope cyclometer, $7; handy English tool-bag, $3; Lamson’s luggage-carriers, 
$1.50; oil, $1.25; padlock and chain, pair of pocket oil-cans, monkey-wrench, 
three drinking-cups, rubber money-pouches, rubber cloth and bands, cement, 
sheet and chamois skins, cost altogether $5.25, making a total for “extras” 
of $21.50. 

As regards the great subject of “clothes,” the bicycle seems to me a most 
admirable instrument for getting the final service out of garments which have 
passed their first youth, and which, except for it, would be laid aside until 
sufficiently moth-eaten and antiquated to deserve “giving away to the poor.” 
It is a sort of wheel which grinds up with equal relish the black doeskin 
trousers of the winter ball-room and the white-flannels of the summer hotel 
piazza,—concealing with equal charity the champagne stains of the one and 
the ice-cream smears of the other. I find, however, that, in addition to the 
numerous suits of “old clothes” which I have reduced to rags in the saddle, 
I have expended for distinctively bicycling habiliments the sum of $66, as 
follows: riding costume (green velveteen jacket, hat and cap, corduroy 
breeches and silk stockings), $29.50; seven white flannel shirts, $22.50; two 
Pairs of white flannel knee-breeches, $6.50; six pairs of riding gloves, 85.50. 

The cost of transporting the machine in its crate for 1,600 miles, ona 
half-dozen different occasions, has been $7.38. The fees given to baggage- 
men, with whom I and my wheel have ridden 5,535 miles, together with a few 
tolls and minor taxes, have amounted to $9. Express charges on baggage 
while touring have reached a similar sum; and I have paid $3 for rent of 
hired machines, and as much more for entrance tickets to races and the like. 
The sum total of all these figures is $181.53, which represents the direct cost 
of my four seasons’ sport, in addition to the $234 paid for my first mount on 
“ Number 234.” I explained in the previous chapter how I had been carried 
with my wheel 4,474 miles on land, 1,061 miles on water; and that the dis- 
tances I have traveled on account of it when not with it amount to 2,000 
miles, mostly on land. If three cents be adopted as the probable average 
price paid per mile for the transportation of myself through this entire dis- 
tance of 7,535 miles, the sum of $226 is obtained as the indirect expenses of 
indulging in 6,175 miles of bicycling. That assumed “mileage” may be a lit- 
tle in advance of the true one, but as the cost of my personal subsistence 
while traveling must needs have been somewhat in advance of what its cost 
would have been had I stayed at home, the sum specified as a probable esti- 
mate of “indirect expenses” certainly cannot be greater than the true one. 
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whisked out of my hands, like an object in the “transformation scene” of a 
pantomime. With its destruction, which seemed inevitable, many of my 
cherished hopes and plans would fall in a common ruin. I should never 
again be likely to have a continuous trail extending for 900 miles behind me, 
and, simultaneously, a fairly good road of soo miles stretching straightaway 
before me. I could never again reasonably expect to “beat the record” of 
coned-bearing machines, or to win the right of putting together a book called 
“Ten Thousand Miles on a Bicycle”! The thought of my own reckless 
folly, in bringing about the disaster, filled my soul with bitterness, as I 
hurried dolefully along after the runaways. Other greater afflictions I had 
endured cheerfully as inexorable decrees of Fate, for which I was not respon- 
sible ; but here was a calamity which I had definitely and deservedly brought 
upon myself. So absorbing was my exasperation on this score that the 
thought of my own personal peril in the case did not occur to me till later in 
the day. The driver of the boat appreciated it, however, and his pleasure at 
seeing me escape with my life was great enough to prevent his getting angry 
with me for the trouble which my mishap caused him. Had not his tow-line 
been an old and weak one, which gave way at the first jerk, I myself should 
necessarily have been pitched into the canal, and if the bicycle had been 
thrown in on top of me, or if I had come into contact with the boat while 
under water, I should probably have been killed. On the other hand, if the 
flying end of the severed rope had chanced to bind my arm to the bicycle, in- 
stead of simply knotting around the handle, I should have had my own broken 
bones to bewail, instead of “ Number 234’s,” as the mules careered along. 
And now I come to the miracle in the case, for not a single part of the 
machine was really broken! Though bent and cracked and scratched and 
badly demoralized in its several parts, my beloved bicycle had survived this 
crucial test;—had maintained its integrity as a whole, and was still ridable! 
The handle-bar was doubled back, and, when I bent it into its place again, it 
cracked where the splice had recently been made, and soon broke off entirely. 
I therefore steered with a wagon-spoke for the next eight miles, until I 
reached a blacksmith shop where I could get the bar rewelded. The crank 
and pedal-pin on the right side were considerably bent, and the axle was de- 
flected from a true line, while the rim was bent and cracked at the point 
where it struck the bridge, and two or three of the adjacent spokes were 
thereby loosened and made useless. One of them broke off a few days later, 
and I gave it for a keepsake to a rider in Carlisle. The iron plate of the 
long-distance saddle—with which I began the season of ’83, and which served 
me satisfactorily to the last—was cracked in two places, so that it never after- 
wards could be screwed with perfect firmness to the spring. One end of the 
wire of my Lamson luggage-carrier was also twisted off, but the carrier, like 
the saddle, I nevertheless kept in service until the very last day of the record. 
That my heavy roll of luggage was not shaken apart and scattered along the 
path, seemed by no means the least remarkable incident of the runaway. 
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On the following day the little tire worked loose, for the first time in its his- 
tory; and, for the first time in my experience, I made use of cement in re-set- 
ting it. I was ob'iged to ride ten miles before reaching the cement, however, 
and as the tire had been literally worn to shreds, and as my supply of string 
was rather limited, the tattered india-rubber would occasionally bulge out 
from the rim far enough to strike the fork, and thus call my attention to its 
sad condition. In the large tire, also, an indentation, at the point where the 
two ends had been worn away, caused a definite jar at each revolution of the 
wheel during its last 600 miles. The tires were both applied in August, 1880, 
and made a total record of 8,600 miles. The splice in the little one never 
gave any signs of coming apart; whereas the ends of the big tire had to be 
many times sewed together and glued down, until quite a deep indentation 
was made. Cement was applied on several occasions when general repairs 
were in progress; but, with the one exception noted, neither of the tires ever 
gave me any trouble by working loose on the road, or forced me to personally 
apply the cement. The little one was finally worn down nearly to the rim. 

The coned pedals which I pushed for the first 1,480 miles, in 1879-80, 
were brought into service again for my straightaway tour of 1,422 miles and 
the subsequent ride from Hartford to New York; after which I presented 
them to Mr. Canary, the professional trick-rider, as a “ long-distance” me- 
mento. The exactly similar pedals which I used on “the last day,” and so 
left attached to the machine, therefore have a record of 7,062 miles. T 
have been told by an authority on such matters that one of the most notable 
things in the history of “ Number 234” is the fact that such great distances 
were traversed without any breakage of pedal-pins; and, considering the 
rough usage and great strains which they endured, it does appear to me rather 
remarkable. O'd agé did not seem to impair the accuracy of my Pope cyclom- 
eter, for, in riding to Coney Island, on the 24th of March, when I crossed the 
Brooklyn Bridge for the first time, I tested it at each of the ten half-mile 
stones on the Boulevard, and found it did not vary more than a sixteenth of 
a mile for the whole distance. 

It had been my intention that, when its 10,000 miles were finished, the 
old miachine should be “rebuilt,” with the latest improvements. I designed 
to have new bearings, cranks, pedals, tires, axle, fork, brake, saddle, handle- 
bar, and handles,—the original rims and wires of 1879 and the backbone, 
head and spring of 1883 being retained as a basis for the “reconstruction.” 
When, however, the rim in whose rigidity my long experience had given me 
entire confidence, was spoiled by the runaway mules, I submitted to destiny 
and decided to accept a new machine. The Expert Columbia bicycle, on the 
left side of whose fork may be seen the inscription “ Number 234, Jr..” is a 
close copy of the old original, as regards size and finish; but the makers 
assure me that it will be happily different from it in having much less “his- 
tory” for me to record. My experience, in having thoroughly worn out a 
bicycle of the earlier pattern, will at all events qualify me to appreciate the 
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Tus magazine for February contained a chronological report of my 
travels during “Four Seasons on a Forty-Six,” and the March issue gave @ 
minute description of the manner in which this “Columbia No. 234” had 
stood the strain thus put upon it in being pushed upwards of 6,000 m. 
through fifteen different States. It remains for the present article to finish 
the story, by making exhibition of my various rides and riding experiences, so 
classed together according to character as to be most significant and instruct- 
ive, and also by offering such facts about my personal physique and habits 
of life as may be deemed helpful to a proper understanding of the record. 
By way of introductory peace-offering, I may venture to bring out this modest 
little triolet, snatched from under the snows, where it had naturally suffered a 
stiffening of its component parts :— 

‘Though my rides on “ Two-Thirty-Four ” 
‘Are by no means monumental, 

Please again hear some more 

Of my rides, just two-thirty-four ; 

Please don’t say, “ What a bore! 
We care not a continental 

For your rides on ‘ Two-Thirty-Four,’— 
They're by no means monumental ! ”” 


When I finished my wheeling for 1882, on the evening of Saturday, De- 
cember 30,—with a record of 46m., for the day, 2,002m., for the year, and 
6,175 m., for the four years,—I found that the number of days on which I had 
mounted the wheel was “two hundred and thirty-four,” though I never 
noticed the coincidence until I came to need a title for the present article. 
On 40 of-these days I rode between 30 and 4o m., on 27 I rode between 40 
and 50 m.,on 14 I rode between 50 and 60 m,, and five times I exceeded the 
latter distance, —my longest day's ride being 73m. If I exclude the rec 
ord of my first season (742 m., distributed among 47 days, on only four of 
which did my riding amount to as much as 30 m.), it will be seen that my rec 
ord during the three years, 1880-82, shows 5,433 m., on 187 days, or an aver- 
age ride of just 29m. On 92 of these days, or about half of all, I have 
ridden 3o m. or more, as above specified; on 40 of the remainder I have rid- 
den between jo and 20m.; on 36 I have ridden between 20 and rom.; and on 
the remaining 19 days my record has been less than that, including seven 


1 From The Wheelman, April, 1883, pp. 56-66. 
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days on which it was less than five miles,—the shortest record of all being a 
mile and a quarter. 

My first definite attempt at a long ride was made on the 4th of May, 1880, 
when the weather chanced to be extremely hot. I wheeled 22m. to Tarry- 
town in six hours,—ending a half-hour after mid-day,—and 21 m. back again 
in four hours and a half, ending at 7.30 o'clock ; after which I tried the Boule- 
vard until 9, in order to bring my day’s record up to so} m. I did not better 
this until the 17th of September following, on the morning of which day, at 
7 o'clock, I mounted at a farm-house, 16m. west of Buffalo, and rode two 
hours and a quarter (15 m.), to Silver Creek, where I stopped an hour for 
breakfast; then 12m. more (two hours) to Fredonia, where’ I stopped two 
hours for dinner; at Westfield, 15 m. further, I halted half an hour, till 5 
o'clock ; then rode another 15 m. in another two hours, to North East, making 
from the start a trifle more than 57 m. in a trifle more than twelve hours, 
whereof four hours had been given to rests. As my baggage was at the Reed 
House, in Erie, about 16 m. further on, and as the road was said to continue 
smooth and level, and the moon promised occasionally to shine, I rode or 
walked that additional distance between 8 and 11.30 P. M., and so made a rec- 
ord of 73 m., which has remained my “best” ever since. Had the wind been 
with me rather than against me during the twelve hours of daylight, I am 
confident I should have covered the whole distance in that time, even with a 
third of the interval spent in repose ; and I think, under similarly favorable 
conditions, I could ride room. straightaway by daylight on that track, if I 
really exerted myself to do so. Though I had but four hours’ sleep that 
night, I felt sufficiently fresh next day to ride 45 m. further to Ashtabula, be- 
tween 9.30 A. M. and Sr. M., making 113 m. within 37 hours; and only once 
since then have I made a better record for two days, and that only a mile 
better. On the previous day I had ridden from Niagara (3S m.), so that in 
three days I made a straight push of 156m. through the territory of three 
different States. 

The nearest approach since made to this was my ride of 154 m. through 
Massachusetts, on the first three days of June, 1351, after having ridden 
133m. on the last four days of May, and penetrated the borders of New 
Hampshire and Maine. This was the first case of my mounting the wheel for 
seven successive days, and the record of 28> m. (whereof 119 m. belonged to 
the final 37 hours) still remains my best for that period. My next continuous 
week of riding was just a year later, and amounted to 2st m. whereof 75 m. 
were run off in Chicago, on the last three davs of May, and the remaining 
177 m. in a straight push among the hills of Kentucky, on the first four days 
of June. My third ride of a week, as described in the January issue of this 
magazine, was made continuously on the soil of New York. from Syracuse to 
Waverly, beginning September 28, and covering 2So m. though, as it begun 
and ended at noon, there were parts of eight calendar days devoted to it. 
Next to these records must be ranked my six days’ ride of 204 m,—ap the 
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Connecticut valley, across to Lake George, and down the Hudson valley to 
Hudson,—August 22-27, 1881; and my six days’ ride of 203 m. “along the 
Potomac,” October 22-27, 1881. There were no essential repetitions made 
in either of the last-named tours; but the railroad had to be resorted to in 
both cases, so that the tracks were neither of them absolutely continuous 
ones. Indeed, the longest uninterrupted path I have traversed over was that 
connecting Syracuse with Waverly, for my wheel rolled over every foot of the 
distance, and all the repetitions indulged in could not have much exceeded a 
dozen miles. Here, too, I may be allowed the parenthetical remark that I 
should be glad to see the long-distance club-riding of 1883 assume the phase 
of rivalry in respect to length of straightaway tracks covered, or at least in 
respect to length of roundabout tracks, which admit of no second usage. Let 
the ambitious long-distance club-men cease their vain repetitions over short 
circuits and well-known stretches, and henceforth strive rather to show how 
great a stretch of actual country they can push themselves across, in a single 
definite direction, within the limits of a single calendar day! 

The third and last time in 1880, when I rode as much as 50 m. in a day, 
was on the 24th of September, when I finished my tour of 495 m. by wheeling 
across the hills of New Jersey, from Stanhope to Washington Square, 53} m. 
There were seven other days in that year on which I rode upwards of 40m. 
and nineteen days in 1881 whereof the same can be said. The ten of these 
which had a record of som. or more were as follow: March 5, on the 
asphalt of Washington, with the right end of the handle-bar broken off, 7 a. 
M. to 10 P. M., 664 m.; April 30, Orange, Newark, and New York, 9 a. M. to 
8 P.M, 50} m.; June 2, Boston, Cambridge, Lexington, Waltham, Framing- 
ham, and Northboro, 9 A. M. to 8 P. M., $44 m.; June 3, Northboro, Worces- 
ter, Ware, and West Springfield, 5.35 A. M. to 9.45 P. M., 64} m.; August 22, 
West Springfield, Greenfield, Brattleboro, and Putney, 7 A. M. to 7.10 P. My 
524 m.; August 26, Fort Edward, Albany, and Schodac, 5.35 A. M. to 7.55 P. 
M., §7$m.; September 7, Sayville, Hicksville, Flushing, and New York, 
s2}m.; October 23, Frederick, Williamsport, and Lock No. 59 on Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal, 6.45 A. M. to 5.35 P. M., 54 m.; October 26, Point of 
Rocks and Washington, 6 A. M.to 9 P. M., 50f m.; December 21, Orange, 
Newark, and Washington Square, 10.30 A. M. tog P. M.,60}m. In 1882 there 
were 17 days in which my record exceeded 4o m., and the half-dozen of these 
in which it reached the som. limit were as follows: May 26, New York, 
Tarrytown, Nyack, Englewood, and Jersey City, 8 A.M. tog P.M. stm; 
June 2, Sadieville, Georgetown, Lexington, and Harrodsburg (Ky.), 11 A. M. 
to 11.20 P. M., 61}m.; June 7, Louisville and Frankfort, 10.30 A. M. to 9 P. My 
524 m.; November 4, Orange, Newark, and New York, 9 A. M. to 7 P. My 
som. ; November 7, New York to Tarrytown and back, s1}m.; November 21, 
New York and Bridgeport, 7.40 A. M. to 7.20 P. M., $5} m. 

It was at the beginning of my second season, when my forty-ninth day’s 
ride had given me a record of 775 m., that I first ventured to try any coasting, 
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for three hours and a quarter, and made a record of 29 m., to which I added 
16 m. more before sundown. 

My first ride, without dismount, from New York to Yonkers (13 m.) was 
made May 10, 1882, in an hour and forty minutes. My stop then was caused 
by the steep pitch of a few rods at the foot of the hill which begins beyond the 
Getty House and ascends for more than a mile in the direction of Tarrytown, 
and those few rods have long been notorious for their power in humbling the 
pride of northward-bound riders from the metropolis. On the 7th of Novem- 
ber following, however, I managed for the first time to array myself with the 
noble band who can boast of having overcome this chief obstacle on the hilly 
Tarrytown track, and then I crawled up the long grades beyond without a balk, 
though I was tremendously tired when I got to the point where I could coast 
down the other side. I had ridden 22 m., with several dismounts, when I 
stopped for dinner at the hotel in Tarrytown; but, as the track had proved 
smoother than I ever knew it to be before, and as the breeze rather favored a 
returning rider, I decided to attempt the exploit of wheeling back to sgth st. 
without a stop. Somewhat to my surprise I succeeded in so doing, between 
2.45 and 5.50 P. M., and then, though my ambition was accomplished, and the 
rain-drops were drizzling down through the darkness, it occurred to me that I 
had best stick to the saddle a while longer, and so “ beat my-record,” made 
five days before, as already described. It was 6.38 P. M., therefore, when I 
finally dismounted at 155th st., where I had started at 9.20 A. M., and the 
cyclometer said that this “longest straight ride of my life” measured 29} m., 
though I had kept the saddle thirty-seven minutes longer than on the previous 
Thursday, when it gave the record as 29 m. In the four-column account of 
this “ Tarrytown triumph,” which I printed in The Wheel of November 15, I 
offered some reasons for believing that the real distance of this “longest ride” 
was 31 or 32m. Fifty-ninth st., where I turned back on my course, was six 
miles from where I finished, and my “ straightaway ” track from Tarrytown was 
therefore 25 or 26 m. long. I should be interested in hearing of other wheel- 
men who have gone a similar distance straight through the country without 
leaving their saddles. 

My riding is, most of it, so solitary that I do not know whether the long 
stay in the saddle I have just described would be accounted very creditable 
by those who are acquainted with the track gone over ; and no comments on 
my detailed report in 7he Wael have appeared for my enlightenment. But as 
it is, of all my bicycling experiences, the only thing at all approaching the 
character of an exploit that I ever definitely set myself to accomplish, I have 
felt enough pride in my success to venture upon a full description of it, espe- 
cially as I have no intention of ever again riding continuously for four mortal 
hours. Ido not mean by this that I suffered any particular inconvenience 
from the test, for I got through an average amount of routine literary work 
next day, and on the day after that I refreshed myself by 31m. more of 
wheeling. I mean, simply, that I generally prefer to take to the bicycle “ for 
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around about me, with the customary yells and outcries, my wheel knocked 
one of them down and pitched me simultaneously into the dust. It chanced 
that he was intent in a game of “tag” with another boy, and so, being uncon- 
scious of the approaching wheel, which the rest of the crowd were watching, 
he suddenly jumped in front of it, with the result indicated. He assured me, 
though, as soon as he brushed away the tears of surprise with his dusty 
sleeve, that he “wasn’t at all hurt”; and, as I could say the same for myself, 
I jogged on. I think this was the only time when my wheel ever came in 
collision with any living creature; though once, at Newark, some wretched 
brutes persuaded a boy who was really an imbecile to stand in my path in 
order to be knocked down. Boys not bereft of their wits, of course, often do so 
stend, and then jump aside at the last practicable moment; but in the case 
mentioned I fortunately noticed the vacant look in the child's face, and so 
turned out for him. On the sidewalk at Niagara, one evening, a quick dis- 
mount alone saved my touching a little girl, who suddenly sprang out of a 
door-way, and who was a good deal scared at her narrow escape. I was rid- 
ing quite slowly, however; and I have done a great deal of careful wheeling, 
on sidewalks thronged with pedestrians, without ever once coming to grief. 
I never yet used bell or whistle; as the human voice seems to me to be a 
a more effective, as well as a more civil, instrument for giving warning. 

On May Day, 1880, a bad tumble and bent crank suitably rewarded my 
vain attempts to raise my hat gracefully to a noble brakeman, who shouted at 
me from a passing railroad train; and within an hour afterwards, when 1 
essayed to cross a few inches of water which scemed to have a hard bed 
beneath it, my wheel performed the great standstill act, and rested firmly 
upon its head, leaving me resting firmly upon my feet. A similarly curious 
stoppage occurred down in Kentucky, last June, when I was toiling slowly 
up-hill in the dark, and encountered a loose lump of the newly-laid macadam: 
my machine keeled over and stood quietly on its head, leaving me upright 
on my feet in front. That, I believe, was the only spill I had in my entire 
tour of 340 m.; and in my 500 m. ride of 1880 I was thrown but once. This 
happened at Westfield, when, in attempting to make too short a turn from the 
hard roadway into the softer sidewalk, and not giving allowance for the swift- 
ness with which the wind was blowing me along, I was obliged either to let 
my wheel slam squarely against an iron fence, or to send it sprawling side- 
wise into the sand. The result of accepting the latter alternative was the 
scraping of a few square inches of skin from my knee, elbow, and hand, but 
no serious disablement to myself or my vehicle. In my 4oom. tour of last Sep- 
tember I made no involuntary dismounts without landing on my feet (though 
the wheel itself had a few falls), and I am almost sure that the same could 
be said of the 800 m. afterwards ridden over before the close of the year, 
though I had one side-fall in trying tomount a Harlem curbstone in the dark. 
On the other hand, during the first of my “six days along the Potomac” I had 
two headers within the space of an hour,—one in going up hill, the other in 
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attacked, while bending over to read it, by three drunken men, who drove 
close by me in a carriage, and one of whom gave me a vicious cut with the 
whip, which my straw hat chanced to ward off, but which might easily have 
put out an eye, or caused other lasting disfigurement. Once or twice, too, 
drunken drivers have attempted to run me down from behind, though never 
very persistently, nor with near approximation to success. On a few occa- 
sions, also, drivers have wantonly forced a dismount by refusing to yield an 
inch of the track in approaching,—the most exasperating instance which I 
recall being that of the ruffian who directed one of the four-horse coaches of 
ahotel at Lake George. On Staten Island, last September, I got a tumble 
in trying to curve too sharply around a wagon, just ahead, whose driver 
“ slowed up” suddenly, though not maliciously. I never yet caused a run- 
away, and my most serious troubles with horses were in the cases of two 
sedate old “plugs,” one in Connecticut and one in Western New York, 
which were driven by women, who persisted in “hauling them in,” until, in 
the former case, a wheel was cramped off, and in the latter the vehicle was 
made to describe one or two complete backward revolutions, but without 
hurting anything. I never met but two horses that seemed thoroughly fright- 
ened at the bicycle, though it is, perhaps, not unreasonable to assume that 
“ Number 234 ” has encountered as many as half a million of them. Both of 
these were fancy nags,—one in Ohio, the other at Ticonderoga,—whose 
drivers, being possessed with a vain pride in their ability to control them, 
ordered me to “come on,” without dismounting. Had I done so there would 
surely have been two wrecked “trotting sulkies” and two dead or demoral- 
ized horse-jockeys “laid out” on those two occasions. After causing the first 
pair of mules which I faced on the Erie Canal to wheel about and kick their 
driver down a thirty-foot embankment, I took no further chances of that sort 
on the tow-path; and I likewise generally dismounted before the horseback 
riders in Kentucky, whose half-broken steeds seemed only too glad of a 
chance to shy at any moving object whatever. 

Having had two or three india-rubber drinking-cups shaken from my 
pockets, I now content myself with a short piece of india-rubber tubing, 
which costs less, stays by me more faithfully, and furnishes an easier means 
of drinking from the wayside rivulets. ‘The chief advantage in carrying a cup, 
indeed, is to supply the usual lack of such an article in the bed-rooms of 
country hotels. Still another “peril of the road,” which my experience may 
give warning of, is the smashing of the glass face of the cyclometer by the 
slipping of a wrench from the hands of a clumsy blacksmith. I have had an 
eil-can stolen from a Brooklyn bar-room, which I honored for a week with the 
presence of my wheel, and a monkey-wrench stolen from a similar resort in 
Harlem, under similar conditions. Another beer-seller of Brooklyn said he 
was on the point of selling my machine, because, as I failed to return on the 
exact day specified, he concluded that I meant to abandon it to him; and that 
he was only waiting for an advance on the first offer that had been made him 
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of $50. Nobly contrasted with this seems the conduct of the honest boy who 
sold soda-water at Farmingdale, on Long Island, and who, when I inadvert- 
ently left on his counter a purse containing $15, harnessed his horse to pur- 
sue me and restore the property. 

‘My response to the stereotyped question of the average spectator, “ How 
fast can you go on that thing?” has always been: “I don’t know, because I 
never tried.” The only time when I was on a regularly measured course 
was September 14, 18S0, when I had a friend hold a watch for me while I 
went twice, without stop, around the half-mile trotting-track at Canandaigua, 
making the first half in 2m. 20s., and the second half in 2m. 15s. From this 
infer that, on a good track, I might, by exerting myself, make a mile inside 
of four minutes; but I hardly suppose that I ever shall in fact make any 
such exertion, or insure any such brilliant “record.” Six days after the date 
last named, I rode from Erie to Dunkirk, 47 m., under very favorable condi- 
tions of wind and weather, in seven hours and a half, including rests of two 
hours. I was stopped by the hill at Westfield, at 2.30 P. M., that day, after 
riding exactly an hour, at the middle of which I had made a minute’s stop on 
account of a horse. The record of that hour was eleven miles and an eighth, 
of which six miles belonged to the last half. I think I had no swifter day on 
my record until December 21, 1881, when I rode just 50m. in the seven 
hours ending at 5 P. ., and when I estimated my actual riding time as hardly 
more than five hours. That track, however, was in the region of Orange, and 
included many repetitions, instead of extending “straight through the coun- 
try.” I added ten miles to it before stopping for the night, and the year. I 
believe that the swiftest short spin of my experience, however, was that 
recorded on the last day of my Kentucky tour, seven miles in twenty-six min- 
utes, ending with a famous coast of a mile down an open winding road. 

Almost all of my 340 m. within the limits of that State were either on 
an upgrade or a downgrade; and I did some hill-climbing that really sur- 
prised me, though none that I think quite as creditable as my November ex- 
ploit at Yonkers. The big hill at Milton Lower Falls, which Boston riders 
know so well, has been ridden up by me both ways. On the Sth of October 
last I rode without stop from the cross-roads beyond Caldwell to the end of 
the smooth pavement of Bloomfield avenue, in Newark, nine miles and a haif, 
in just an hour,—that being the first occasion on which E had succeeded in 
conquering the big hill at Caldwell, though I had more than cree Jen ail 
the grades leading / Caldwell,—and I leok on that as ore of & 
able mounts. I recail three other occasions on Ww y prowess as a 
~hiitian” greatly surprised me: once, in 18a in surviving a steep, roughly 
macadamized slope between Newtown and Hunter’ : 
when I pushed up the smooth, black surface of the 
Fort Ecward: and again. on the first dar of {ast October, when T ascended 
de at Mount Morris, and earned: my €5 0 a hearty breakg: 
ie House on top. I remember, a Fort Edwa: 
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rider has kindly informed me in print that my push up Sandy Hill was 
“nothin’ at all to brag on”; and I presume that other experienced ones may 
say the same of the other little knolls I have alluded to. I will not venture 
to contradict them. All I say is, that hen I found myself on the summits in 
question, with “ Number 234” still responding steadily to my tread, I felt 
bound to complacently stroke its head and remark, “ Bully for you, old boy!” 

My weight has recently kept pretty constantly in the neighborhood of 
140 pounds, which, I think, is five pounds more than I ever attained to before 
becoming a bicycler,—the greatest variations in my weight, as observed by me 
during the previous decade, being from 130 to 135 pounds. I am five feet five 
inches in height, and the inside length of my leg is thirty-three inches. While 
visiting a rink at Washington, in March, 1881, I found no difficulty in driving 
a 52-inch Special Columbia, whose pedals had been shortened up toward the 
axle, though I felt decidedly “scarey” when first lifted into such a lofty 
saddle, and the subsequent acts of mounting unassisted were rather tiresome. 
On two previous occasions I had propelled 48-inch and so-inch wheels for 
short distances, say a sixteenth of a mile, but my first road-ride on any other 
machine than “Number 234” was on the afternoon of April 10, 1882, when 
I covered 31}-m., in the region around Springfield and Holyoke, on a new 
48-inch Standard Columbia, which had not previously been ridden as much as 
fifty miles. Five months later, September 8, in the same region, I again rode 
31} m. between 9 A. M. and 6.30 P.M. (taking a rest of three hours at mid- 
day) on a so-inch Expert Columbia, whose pedals were extended to their full 
limit only during the last four miles. Had I allowed these two rides in my 
log, my record of miles ridden up to the close of 1882 would have been 6,2 

I had no falls while riding either of these “large” machines. I climbed 
the hills which I had long been wont to climb with my 46-inch, and I appar- 
ently found no more difficulty than usual in climbing them. Indeed, I drove 
the 48-inch up the south slope of the church hill in West Springfield, which 
I have never been able to overcome with “ Number 234.” I was not def- 
initely convinced that the effort of driving these larger wheels was either 
greater or less than the effort of driving my smaller one. When, however, I 
pulled off my boots on the evening of the April ride, severe “cramps” ran 
through the calves of my legs, and I found that, for a few minutes, it was a 
difficult and painful matter to “straighten them out.” As I had done no wheel- 
ing whatever for a period of nearly four months, this unpleasant phenomenon 
did not necessarily prove that the 48-inch was “too large a size for me”; but 
when I tried the 50-inch (after a period of six weeks’ abstinence from the 
saddle) the same phenomenon was repeated with increased intensity. It was 
with great difficulty that I removed my boots both at noon and night; even 
during the last hours of riding the cramp-like pains were present, and, for a 
week afterwards, occasional twinges would go through my legs. 

I felt pretty well convinced by this experience of 30 m. that a day’s ride 
of 50 or 60m. on a 50-inch would be apt to inflict upon me serious suffering, 
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almost every conceivable beverage that comes within reach. Water, ice- 
water, soda-water, mineral-water, lemonade, milk, chocolate, sarsaparilla, root- 
beer, lager, shandygaff, ale, porter, half-and-half, cider, and light wines,—all 
these “drinks” I swallow in great quantities, when heated by riding; and I 
also delight in chopped ice, water-ices, ice-cream, melons, lemons, oranges, 
apples, and all sorts of juicy fruits. Solid food is of small consequence to 
me ona hot day’s ride, but drink I must have and plenty of it. “Drink as 
little as possible”? Well, I shou/d smile! Rather do I drink as much as 
possible, and thank Mother Nature betimes for the keen physical delight im- 
plied in the possession of so intense a healthy thirst simultaneously with the 
means of gratifying it healthily! Your little riding-rules may do well enough 
for babes and sucklings of the tricycle, Dr. Richardson; but don’t you pre- 
sume to thrust them upon a six-thousand-mile bicycler like me! How I wish 
that you, or some other abstemious Fellow (of the Royal Society, London), 
had tried to trundle a tricycle behind me for fifty miles through the blazing 
sands of Long Island on that historic “hottest day of seven years”! Per- 
haps then you would have adopted my theory that thirst, under such circum- 
stances, is one of Nature’s warning signals which it were dangerous to dis- 
regard. Perhaps, again, you would have preferred ‘pertinaciously to die for 
your theory, even at the risk of being buried with Truth at the bottom of one 
of the numerous wells which I that day drank dry! I’m sorry to appear 
uncivil, but my rage at your repressive rules must be given vent, and so I 
finally break out into rhyme in this way :— 


Just hear the roar, “ Two-Thirty-Four,”* 
Of all these learned buffers, 

Who say they think ’tis wrong to drink 
When raging thirst one suffers! 

But you and I know that’s a lie, 
And so I shout out gladly -— 

“Dak all you can, my thirsty man, 

Nor choke in saddle sadly ! 

Don’t ever fear good lager-beer, 
When there’s no water handy ; 

Drink pints of ale, milk by the pail, 
But never rum nor brandy! 

Drink half-and-half, or shandygaff, 
Or lemonade, or cides 

Drink till your thirst is past its worst, 
Then mount, a freshened ride 

Keep fa'rly cool (that is the rule) 
Curse not, nor fume, nor worry ; 

(My ‘fume’ joke means tobacco smoke) ; 
‘Nor take risks in a hurry; 

‘Nor tear your shirt while on a spurt ; 
‘Nor clothes while in a snarl don ; 

Just make no fuss; just be like us— 
“Two-Thirty-Four’ and Karl Kron.” 
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the Hudson River and Fifth Avenue. East of that thoroughfare his stops 
will be twice as frequent, for Madison av. is interpolated between sth av. and 
4th av, and Lexington av. between 4th av. and 3d av.; while the distances 
between 3d av., 2d av., and 1st av. are less than those between the avenues 
‘on the west side. 

There is no special municipal regulation against bicycling on the side- 
walks, though each policeman may prohibit, it on his own beat, under the 
general orders given him to keep the walks clear of all “obstruction: 
depends upon circumstances or personal temper whether any i 
policeman exercises this right of prohibition; but the probability is against 
his doing so unless the number of people on the walk is so great that no 
prudent person would wish to ride a bicycle among them. Policemen have 
urged me to mount on the crowded sidewalks of Wall Street, and have or- 
dered me to dismount on upper Fifth Avenue when the walks were almost 
vacant. The same officer who may grant the request to ride, if politely put 
to him, for the sake of seeing “how the thing is started,” may soon after 
wards, on meeting a man already in the saddle, order him to leave it, for the 
sake of seeing “how the thing is stopped,” or because the whim takes him 
to gratify his feeling of authority by humbling the pride of the superior 
creature whom he imagines to look down disdainfully upon himself from the 
serene upper heights of the wheel. The street children are a much greater 
obstacle than the patrolmen, however, to sidewalk touring in the metropolis; 
for the appearance of a bicycle in most of the denselypopulated quarters 
will generally draw out so tumultuous a swarm of them as to force the lover- 
of-quiet to dismount, in order to rid himself of his escort,—even if he can 
persuade them to give him a pledge of safety by taking to the roadway, in- 
stead of running noisily alongside him on the walk. The children will usually 
agree to this at the outset, as they are anxious to sec the riding; but the new- 
comers in their ranks will coatinually infringe upon the rule; and the task 
of shouting with sufficient vigor to drive them out of reaching distance of the 
rear-wheel, and of simultancously keeping a sufficiently sharp eye for obstacles 
ahead of the front wheel, is too great a task to be paid for by the pleasures of 
the experience. 

There is a broad sidewalk of hardened earth (having a central line of 
flagstones on the 8th av. side from goth st. to 110th st., and on the sthav. side 
from goth st. to rroth st.) which serves as a border for Central Park, and on 
which a bicycle might be driven for about six miles without more than twice 
that number of dismounts being required by the curbs ; but the walk is under 
control of the same persons who have charge of the walks inside the park 
walls, and they prohibit wheeling upon it. This is no great deprivation, 
however, for the roadway of sth, av. is macadamized from the park-entrance 
to Harlem River; while a wheelman along the west side, who might wish to 
avoid the Belgian blocks of 8th av. by resorting to the flagstones, would 
rarely be molested,—so slight a watch is kept of the very few foot-passengers 
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near a railway station. This point was five miles from the cannon on the 
battle-field, and the cannon was seven miles from Port Chester. Another 
mile brought me to the Vincent House in Tarrytown; and, as I suddenly 
emerged from the woods upon the crest of the hill leading down to the same, 
the unexpected sight of the Hudson, which is three miles broad at this point, 
and of Nyack on the bank beyond, was refreshing in the extreme. A tourist 
would do well to rest there before descending to the level of Broadway, on 
the west side of which, a few rods to the north, stands the Vincent House. 
As the slope of Benedict av. is a sharp one, and makes a right angle with 
Broadway, it should be descended with care. 

Ata point called Elmsford or Hall's Corners,—about midway between 
White Plains and Tarrytown, I crossed the Nepperhan or Sawmill river, a 
little stream which runs through a pleasantly-secluded and thinly-settled 
valley, parallel to the Hudson, which it gradually approaches until it empties 
into it at Yonkers, ten or a dozen miles below. During all this distance a 
dirt road runs along the east side of the stream, and I am told that its surface 
is fairly ridable for many seasons of the year, and that it has few steep grades. 
A railway also runs beside the river, generally on its west bank; and at Ash- 
ford station, about four miles below Elmsford, a fine macadamized roadway. 
stretches west, for a mile, to intersect Broadway at Dobbs Ferry, on the 
Hudson. About half-way between Ashford and Elmsford, there is another 
crossroad to Broadway at Irvington ; and still another such track branches 
off from the river road, about half a mile above, and passes through the 
hamlet of Dublin. I hardly suppose that these supply very good riding; but 
at the cross-road next below Ashford (two miles), Broadway at Hastings 
is less than a mile distant, and I think that a part of the track (Washington 
av.) is macadamized. All of these cross-roads from the Hydson, and some 
of the others between Hastings and Yonkers continue eastward to Cen- 
tral av., whose course is generally within half a mile of the west bank of the 
Bronx river, all the way from Jerome Park to White Plains. 

The Vincent House, in Tarrytown, is perhaps the most notable objective- 
point known to metropolitan tourists, and it has been recognized as such 
from the earliest days of cycling. The approach to it from soth st, either 
at sth av. or at 8th av.,is usually called 25 miles; and, though there are 
several variations in the route, it may be generally designated as “ Broadway, 
a macadamized turnpike, overlooking the IIudson River, and identical in 
most of its lines with the old post road to Alban Not many miles of its 
surface are absolutely level ; and, of its numerous hills, some are too long and 
some are too steep for comfort; but I have ridden every one of them, in both 
directions (I except the highest hill at Dobbs Ferry, where a choice of gentler 
grade is possible); and, on the 7th of November, 1882, between 2.45 and 
6.38 P. M., [ rode without dismount from the Vincent House to goth st. and 
then back to Washington Heights (rssth st.), a distance which my 
cyclometer called 29} miles, though it is usually considered to be somewhat 
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the approaches, and transverse planks in the center. Construction began 
January 2, 1870, and the bridge was opened May 24, 1883. Its cost has ex- 
ceeded $15,000,000. 

The only time that I ever honored this celebrated structure by driving 
“No. 234” across it, was on March 25, 1884, when I felt constrained to do 
something extraordinary by way of celebrating my wheel’s happy escape from 
beneath the heavy hand of the United States Government, and by way of 
compensating it for the ignominy of a week’s enforced association with the 
underlings of the custom-house. As all eastward-bound vehicles cross in the 
south roadway of the bridge, and all westward-bound ones in the north road- 
way, there is no chance for collision, and the path is wide enough to allow 
a bicycler to ride past a team which may be moving too slowly. He himself 
will probably prefer to move rather slowly, however, both in order that he 
may better enjoy the view, and because the surface is not favorable to rapid 
riding,—to say nothing of the upward half of the grade. Perhaps the southern 
roadway affords the rider a finer outlook, though the views on both sides the 
bridge are wonderfully attractive, and no visitor to the city should miss the 
enjoyment of them, The pedestrians’ promenade in the center, having an 
unobstructed outlook in both directions, may be recommended as the prefer- 
able place for the sight-seer$ and caution may be offered against the gratings 
in the stone-paved approaches of the bridge, as liable to entrap the tires of a 
bicycle. The boats of Fulton Ferry start just below the bridge-tower on the 
Brooklyn side,—though they are } m. below the tower on the New York 
side,—and in each city they start from the terminus of a thoroughfare called 
Fulton st. The other terminus of this, in New York, at West st., is within 
two blocks of the ferries at Cortlandt st. and Barclay st. (} m.); but a tourist 
who enters the island at either of those points and wishes to take ferry to 
Brooklyn, is recommended to trundle his wheel down Broadway to Trinity 
Church, and thence through the famous “ gold-mine” which it faces, to Wall 
Street Ferry, whose boat will land him at the foot of Montague st. Walking 
to the top of the hill, 30 or 40 rods, he may wheel thence without dismount, 
mostly on asphalt, to the entrance to Prospect Park (24 m.), which is the 
object that all New Yorkers have in view, whenever they go to Brooklyn. 

The distinguishing section of this route is supplied by Schermerhorn st., 
an asphalt stretch of $ m., included between Flatbush av., from which it 
starts diagonally, and Clinton st., which terminates it at right angles; and this 
terminus is the point towards which wheelmen’s routes converge from all the 
lower ferries of Brooklyn. Thus, from the Wall Street Ferry, the rider 
should go } m. on Montague st. and then turn right for } m.on Clinton st., to 
reach the point in question. From South Ferry, he should go $m. on the 
Belgian blocks of Atlantic st., then turn left into Henry st. (which is paral- 
lel to Clinton st., and, like it, stretches straight southward from Fulton st. to 


1" Appletons’ Dictionary of New York,” p. 79. 
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Bicycle Club (organized June 21, 1879), whose rooms are at 366 Livingston 
st., corner of Flatbush av., one block north of the asphalt of Schermerhorn st. 
The new headquarters of the Long Island Wheelmen (50 members) are 1 m. 
beyond this, on the corner of Flatbush av. and gth av., just at the entrance of 
Prospect Park. The rooms of the Heights Wheclmen (at 159 Montague st., 
north side, about half-way between Henry and Clinton sts, } m. from the 
ferry), are very generally frequented by the members, as a sort of social 
resort, in much the same way that the Ixion rooms are uscd, in New York; 
and the Brooklyn Heights Bicyclers, a boys’ club, store their wheels near by, 
at 188 Columbia Heights. In the Eastern District, the rooms of the Bedford 
Cycling Club (organized October 5, 1884, and having about 25 members) are 
at 775 Bedford av.; while at 159 Clymer st., just off from the asphalt of Bed- 
ford av. stands the club-house of the Kings County Wheelmen, a two 
story structure of brick, newly refitted for its present tenants. Organized 
March 17, 1881, and Icgally incorporated May 7, 1884, this club has always 
been a very active one in regard to the management of racing and social 
“events”; and, in respect to the number and enterprising good-fellowship of 
its members, it ranks as a sort of east-side counterpart of the Citizens Bicycle 
Club, of New York. Its house is within } m. of the ferry, and is quite near 
the rooms long occupied by the club at 138 Division av. 

At each and all of these club-quarters, the visiting wheelman is likely to 
find at least a few members waiting to welcome him, on almost any evening; 
and, on Saturday afternoons and Sunday mornings, he will be likely to find 
several of them ready to accompany him over their favorite roads. If he 
reach the clul-rooms during business hours, when no members are in attend- 
ance, he will usuatly find a janitor in charge, to whose keeping he may safely 
entrust his wheel. A storage room for bicycles may also be found in the 
basement of “the magnificent temple of the New York Athletic Club,” on 
the southwest corner of 6th av. and ssth st., though I allude to it chiefly for 
the sake of calling the stranger's attention to the existence of this “ finest 
athletic club-house in the world,” which cost $300,000, and was taken posses- 
sion of by its members in February, 1885, As regards the rapidity with which 
the visitor may make combination of the various ferry-routes which I have 
described (pp. 85, 88, 91) as a means of getting around the city, and as regards 
the expensiveness of the process, I may say that the ferries near the foot of 
the island make very frequent passages, and charge a toll of one, two or 
three cents; which is increased to ten cents in the case of the Battery boats 
to Staten Island, the “annex” boats connecting Jersey City with the Brook- 
lyn end of the Bridge, and the East River boats connecting the New York 
end of the Bridge with Astoria and Long Island City (ITunter’s Point, oppo- 
site 34th st.). A tax equal to the toll is exacted against the bicycle on most 
of these routes (Staten Island, I think, is one of the exceptions); whereas the 
boats at r3oth st. (1oc.), 42d st. (5c.) and between Canal st. and Fort Lee 
(15c.) make no charge for the machine, if my own experience represents their 
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IX. 


OUT FROM BOSTON.' 


WueN I finished my 500m. autumn tour, on the last Friday evening of 
last September, by circling round the fountain in Washington Square, the 
old straw hat which had sheltered my head during the journey was “unani- 
mously called in.” Mortal eye saw it not again until the early dawn of the 
last Saturday in May, when the dozen bicyclers who rode in the baggage-car 
from Fall River to Boston had the pleasure of inspecting that same historic 
head-gear. By that sign also was my identity revealed to the youth who had 
consented to take a two-days’ ride with me, according to my proposal in the 
Bi. World, and who, after a 10m. spin from the suburbs, was awaiting my 
arrival in front of the I{otel Brunswick. 

Mounting there at 8.30, we took a 5-m. path to Harvard Square, stop- 
ping a half-hour for breakfast at Carl’s, and proceeded through Cambridge, 
Malden, and Lynn, to Salem, where we tarried from 1.45 to 3 P.M. at the 
Essex House, 26} m. from the start; thence to Wenham, 4 m., one hour; 
Ipswich, 6 m., } h.; and Rowley railroad station, 5m. 3h. There we took 
the train to Portsmouth, N. H1.; and after indulging in 4 m. more of whecl- 
ing, in order to visit the Kittery Navy Yard, in the State of Maine, dis- 
mounted for the night at the Rockingham House, at 8.15. The weather of 
the day had been favorable; for though the clouds threatened in the morning 
and a few rain-drops really fell, the afternoon was bright. The clouds of the 
next morning, however, were not only threatening, but they fulfilled their 
threat. We left Portsmouth at 5 o'clock, and reached the Merrimac Hotel 
in Newburyport, 20 m., at 8.45, in a thoroughly dampened condition, for the 
heavy mist of the early part of the ride definitely turned into rain during the 
last hour. The last sor 6m. comprised the poorest roads encountered on 
the tour, and during the last 2 m. the mud became quite troublesome, Hav- 
ing breakfasted and cleaned our wheels, we had a fire made for the drying of 
our garments, and betook ourselves to reading, as a pleasant way of passing 
the time until the 5 o’clock train should start for Boston. Even when we 
went down to dinner at 1.30, we had no hope of avoiding this inglorious end- 
ing of our excursion, though the rain ceased to fall soon after noon. The 
bright sun, however, soon tempted an examination of the roads, and the ex- 
amination tempted us to risk the mud and start along at 2.45, 

Once clear of the shaded streets of the town, we found no trouble, for 
the soil and sunshine had absorbed the moisture of the morning, and the 


1From The Bicycling World, August 26, 1881, pp. 188-189. 
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coats, evidently felt murderous towards me for my apparent abliity to keep 
warm withouta coat of any sort. Brookfield, 8} m., was reached at 14.35, 
and West Brookfield, 3m, }h. later. When I started on again at 2 o'clock, the 
mist had lifted, but the east wind was still threatening me, and at times in 
the afternoon there were occasional brief sprinklings of rain. At the hill by 
the lake side, about a mile beyond the botel where I should have taken the 
left-hand road to Warren, 1 took the right-hand one; and, when I discovered 
my mistake, I determined, rather than retrace 3m. of poor read, to push on 
to Ware instead, and complete my tour to Springfield by that jonger (and 
probably tougher) route. Five miles more brogitht me to Ware, at 3.30 P.st.; 
and Thorndike, 8 m. on, was reached an hour later. A mile of good aide 
walk riding led to Three Rivers. Jenksville, 7} m. on, was reached in 1} by 
spite of several hills, and another mile of good sidewalk then led to Indian 
Orchard, at which place I should probably have arrived two hours earlier 
had I taken the Warren route, Dusk had now settled down, and darkness 
soon followed, with occasional rain<rops; but the cast wind still helped me, 
and I rode nearly all the way across the plain, cither in the rut or on the ad 
joining edge of hard gravel to the horse railroad terminus in East State st, 
Springfield, 5 m, at 815. Then followed 3 m. of slow wheeling over the 
dimly-tighted macadam of the city streets and the planks of the North 
bridge, whence I walked 2 m. homeward without trying a single mount. My 
day's journey of 644 m. was completed at 9.45 F. xt.; and by 10 o'clock the 
rain, which had been threatening me every hour since daybreak, was pouring 
down in right good earnest. The cyclometer showed 286] m. for the seven 
successive days, an average of 41 m.; and this was the first occasion of my 
mounting a wheel each and every dayofagiven week. (Later report, p. 112.) 

Pemberton Square, in Boston, may properly be taken as the terminus 
of the smooth roadway of the State of Massachusetts, and I recommend it as 
the objective point to be kept in mind by any one who plans to begin or finish 
a bicycle tour at the capital city of that ancient and honorable common 
wealth. It is an eminently respectable little enclosure (perhaps 25 or 3o rods 
long and about as wide as Broadway), with a macadam roadway surrounding 
the central strip of grass and trees, which are protected by an iron fence. 
Red brick honses, mostly devoted to lawyers’ offices, shut it in quite solidly; 
am] as the outlet of its southern end (westward, into Somerset st., and so, by 
a tum of afew rods to the left, to the head of Beacon st, just cast of the 
State House) is not opposite the outlet of its center (eastward, by a short 
macadamized descent into Scollay Square), the explorer of Pemberton Square 
always has the uneasy feeling of having got himself into a cage or caldesae, 
at whose entrance he carelessly failed to notice the warning, “ No thorough 
fare" This mistaken impression is heightencd by the extreme contrast 
which the scholarly quiet of the place presents to the rattle and roar which 





2 From The Bicyeling World, May 22, 1835, pp. 40-44 
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first day of summer, ended quickly at Taunton, and I thence wheeled to Bos- 
ton (40 m., 9.30 A. M. to 8 P. M.), with four companions, who were the first 
ones I ever toured with, thougn I that day completed my 1,o0ooth m. Through 
“the swamp,” 6m. from the start, we did much walking or slow riding for 3 m., 
and then, at the hotel in Brockton, 5 m. beyond, we rested 1} h. for dinner. At 
the Robertson House, in Quincy (13 m.), we also halted 4 h. for cooling bever- 
ages, and quickly again at the Blue Bell Tavern, about half way to Milton 
Lower Falls (4 m.); whence our course led through Roxbury (3 m.) to the 
hotel in Brighton (5 m.), where I spent the night. Cobb's Tavern, in Sharon, 
just beyond South Canton (a favorite objective point of the Boston Bicycle 
Club), is 6} m. from Milton Lower Mills, and Mansfield is about the same 
distance beyond Cobb's. “These roads as far as Mansfield are excellent, 
much better than our country pikes,” is the report of a Pawtucket man (Zhe 


Wheel, Feb. 6, °85), who took that route homeward from Boston; “and from: 


Blue Hill to Cobb's they are like billiard-tables, giving us the pleasantest part 
of the run.” 

My route to Pawtucket, from the Hotel Dorrance, in Providence,‘on the 
morning of September 14, was 5m. long, and lay through Westminster st. to 
N. Main st., whose car tracks I followed to Olney st. and then up-hill to the 
macadam of the Swan Point road (1} m.), the sidewalks being generally ridable 
without need of dismounting at the curbs. After going up-hill to the left 
through the center of Pawtucket, I turned to the right at the top of it, and pro- 
ceeded along the sidewalks to Valley Falls Bridge (1} m). The sign “8 m. to 
‘Woonsocket ” was 1}m. beyond here, and I followed the sidewalk to Ashton, 
and then the road, a gratiual ascent of 1 m. or more, to the church on top of 
Cumberland hill (5 m.),—having been 3 h. in doing the 13}m. The descent 
was sandy, and most of the next 3 m. had to be walked, to the region of the 
bridge, followed by 1 m. of riding toa central point in Woonsocket. After this 
came Im. of rather poor road or sidewalk, of black sand or loam, to Black- 
stone, on a little stream of that name, whose dark and dirty waters have an 
outlet at Providence; and I was told that the river-road running alongside 
it all the way to that city was continuously sandy. The only header of my 
four days’ tour was had here, while trying to ride along a narrow ledge 
between a deep rut and the bushes, just before reaching Blackstone. About 
2m. beyondis Millville, where I bought a ticket for the train which I was told 
would save me from 6m. of sand; but, on learning that a quarter-dollar would 
be exacted for carrying my bicycle that distance, I refused to submit to the 
extortion and so plodded on. After 1 or 2m., the road gradually improved, 
and I reached Uxbridge (26} m. from the start) at 2 o’clock,and halted briefly for 
lunch. The railroadstation in Worcester (18} m.) was reached at §.20 P. My 
and no walking was required on the way,—the final third of it, from Millbury 
in, supplying the smoothest stretch of the tour,—Northbridge, Farmersville, 
Fisherville and Saundersville having been previously passed through. 
Taking train to Springfield at 6, I rode thence 4 m. into the country; total, 49 m. 
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SHORE AND HILL-TOP IN CONNECTICUT.' 


“'THames,” the historic name of a more famous English stream, is ap- 
plied in Connecticut to nothing else than the final section of a river or con- 
fluence of rivers, stretching entirely across the State, from the Sound to 
Massachusetts. At Norwich, the easterly branch takes the name of Quine- 
baug, and the railroad for Worcester follows its general course, until the 
stream bends westward and finally disappears in little brooks of Hampden 
county at Brimfield, near the feeders of the Chicopee river, flowing in the 
other direction. An easterly branch of the Quinebaug, called French river, 
similarly sinks away into the ponds of the border-towns of Worcester county. 
The westerly branch of the Thames at Norwich is named Natchaug, and its 
westerly branch, above Willimantic, takes the name of that town, which name 
afterwards gives place to Middle river, Furnace brook, and Roaring brook; 
and all three of these feeders take rise on the border of Massachusetts. 
Mashapaug Lake, just below the same border, has an outlet called Bigelow 
river, which forms another terminus of the Natchaug, though shorter branches 
of this are called Mt. Hope river, Fenton river and Still river. Hop river, a 
western parallel of the Willimantic branch of the Natchaug, joins it near that 
town; and from there northward to Massachusetts (about 25 m.) the Willi- 
mantic river is closely adjoined by the Northern railroad, which also runs 
alongside the west bank of its outlet, the Thames, for the dozen miles below 
Norwich. The eastern border of the State is nearly 50 m. long, and the little 
Pawcatuck river serves as a boundary for the 8 m. nearest the Sound. 
Parallel to this stream, and about a dozen miles west of it, is the Thames, a 
really noble sheet of water, whose scenic beauties I like to imagine as a 
magnificent aggregate of all the lesser attractions which may characterize the 
wide-stretching network of littler rivers whereof it forms the confluence and 
culmination. Shut in by lofty hills,;—many of them heavily wooded,—and 
with occasional rocky promontories or headlands projecting into its broad ex- 
panse, there is a certain majesty about it which does not attach to any section 
of its distinguished namesake, though I recall the placid beauties of the 
English Thames as something very dear to me. 

T have never attempted any inland wheeling in eastern Connecticut; but 
its map shows that roads closely adjoin all the streams which I have cata- 
logued as converging southward from the Massachusetts border, so that the 
tourist who simply follows the current of any one of those streams will ad- 


1 From The Springfield Wheelmen's Gasette, June, 188s. 
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and I have also made mention of several of Taland 
Sons shares faa isis Pchcts a oe wane eee 





‘Note Company, who are also to be credited with ite handsome typography, 
entrusted to Julian E Ralpb, of the New York Sum,”” who seems to 


eases: ieee en whose contract forbids him to be 


country Tongest 
Opn Senay ieee Belbws errand cnet apd amma 
to Albany.” Apparently he nover heard of Talbot Street,'" extending through Canada for 
‘more than soom,, nor of that other atrect which really de the longest as well as the most remark= 
‘able one in the United Statea: I mean the macadamized roadway which stretches straight 
through the Shenandoah Valley,—every rod of it ridable by bicycle for 230m, My book, in Exct, 
describes a great number of other country roads which are longer and more remarkable than 
‘this particular piece of Long [sland,so oddly chosen for eulogy. Moro interesting than this 
chance misuse af the superlative, about.a subject of which he wasignorant, in the compiler"s 
ntatement of the railway mileage of the island, which amounts to 354 m.; for, on the authority of 
‘newspaper paragraph, the managers have lately decided that a passenger's bicycle hall be 
carried free, as personal baggage, provided he himeelf puts it ou and takes it off the car, 
“ Long Island of To-day" is encloved in an illuminated paper cover of tasteful design (with 
‘vignettes showing the characteristic pastimes of the place, one of which is“ bicycling"), and no 
‘tourist thither should begrudge the 25 ¢ requiaite for the purchase of this valuable guide-book. 
‘The earliest recorded day's ride of 100m. through Long Inland was described in the Wheel 
‘of Sept, 21, "63, by " Selah," who aays it was accomplished about the middle of the previous 
summer by an acquaintance who objected to the publication of his name as savoring of boastful- 
nest ‘This was James Allen, @ resident of Hempstead who has a law-olfiee in New York, and 
‘who, Thope, will pardon me for publicly accrediting him with the ride, I consider it @ very ne~ 





Starting 
route led through South Oyster Bay, Amityville and Babylon to Islip, 27 m., in 2h ; thence, 
after a stop of 35 min., to Patchogue, where a halt was made for breakfast from 9.20 t0 10.30. 
‘There began the worst 38 m. of the four, of which 8 m. were a desert of sand. In crossing 
from Quogue, on the & shore of the island, 10 Riverhead, it was almost impossible to keep in 
the saddle j and the hear also grew troublesome iu the passage through this desert of scrub oak 
and pine. After resting 1 h. at the Griffin House in Riverhead, a start was made at 5.100 the 
tast 22 m. of the course, which was finished at Greenport at 7.03 7. &., 14} h. after leaving 
‘Hemgstead,—the Mattituek Hotel having been passed 2b. before." "The only other similar tour 
which I have yet heard of was taken June 28, '84, by two unattached members of the League, 
B. W. Doughty and P. J, Bernhard, who reside in Jamaica andatiend to thelr daily business 
Sn New York, and who have supplied me with the following report 1 ‘ Leaving Jamaica at 3.35 
‘A. 9, We were rh, 10 min, in covering the 102 m., ending at the Wyandank House, in Green- 
{Port, at 6.45 #, a. The weather was cool, but the n. e. wind was against us all the way. Our 
longest stay in the saddle was from the start to Babylon (27 m.), a little more than x hz and the 
Foads eotitinued ia very file condition for 2s m. further, to Patchogue. Prom there 10 West- 
hampton they were very sandy, and thence to Riverhead (7 m.) the sand is ankledeep and en- 
forecs walking for at Yeast 2-3 the way, ‘The road from Riverhead to Greenport Is fair for the 
first 6 of € m,, but for the lagt x4 or r6-m, it is unusually fine ; in fact, for @ dirt road, one of 
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Franklin on my map of Jess than a twelfth part of the State), about 5m. A 
clay road, which fs, at many seasons of the year, nearly as smooth as mac 
adam, extends westward for 3 m., whereof the first two are as straight as the 
crow flies, to Pine Brook post-office, which is the terminus of an omnibus line 
from Newark, and also the terminus of the good roadway. Here, then, is an 
‘excellent track, 13 m. long, which may be ridden in either direction without a 
dismount, and nearly every rod of which may be coasted in the course of around 
trip. An average rider in doing the 26 m. could easily ride a dozen with his feet 
off the pedals ; though, perhaps, he would be obliged to walk up the big hill west- 
ward at Montclair, and the big hill eastward at Caldwell. I myself have 
never conquered the latter but once, and the former I have oftener walked up 
than ridden. From its top one may coast continuously for 2m. and more 
down to Bloomfield, except that the pedals may have to be worked for a few 
rods in the case of two or three short ascents which the momentum may not 
be quite sufficient to master, The 4% World of June 17, 1881, contained a 
brief report of mine under the same title that is employed for the present 
chapter; and, though I have had experience of many new hills in the two 
years’ interval, my final words in that report can be reprinted with truth to- 
day: “ Beyond Montclair there are facilities for up-hill racing such as I have 
never seen other roads afford. Several bicyclers could there compete abreast, 
if need be, on perfectly equal terms. On this westward route, also, there is 
‘one particularly smooth stretch, where a rider may coast for amile down agrade 
so gentle that the return trip is hardly thought of as.an ascent. If the excite- 
ment of a lightning-like flight through the air is desired, however, there are 
plenty of steep hills where it can be had, and without danger of any obstacle's 
sudden appearance at across-road. On these little Jersey ‘ mountains,’ coast« 
ing congenial to all tastes is attainable, The perils of the pastime are reduced 
‘to the minimum; the pleasures thereof are increased to the maximum.” 
Springfield av., the s.w. border of the triangle, whose very name ought 
to have had power to attract me to it at the outset, was not, in fact, discov. 
ered by me until after T bad had three years’ acquaintance with all the other 
important thoroughfares in the Newark ‘and Orange region. Its macadam 
begins at the corner of Morris ay.; and, mounting there on the sth of November 
Jast, at 10.50 A. M., I passed Ervington at 11.05, Middleville at 11.15, Milburn 
at 11.30, turned to the right into the cinder path at 11.33, and made my first 
dismount at the railroad station in Short Hills at 11.37, The cyclometer 
called the distance 7}m.; but the return trip, which was also made without: 
dismount, in 44 min, it called only 7 m. The roughest pavement was that 
between Newark and Irvington, while the cinder path, from the Short Hills 
‘station to the main road, supplied, perhaps, the smoothest one of the many 
good places for coasting. Two days before, when I first discovered this ave 
nue near Wyoming.—having come down to that point on an exploring tour 
from the Valley road at South Orange,—I did not have the luck to turn off to- 
wards Short Hills, but kept straight on for ¢ m. past the reservoir, and then, at 
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above; or, instead of descending to the river, he may turn «, in order to reach 
the boulevards leading towards Bergen Hill, as described on p. 83. 


Such tourist will please observe, therefore, that, if he wishes to reach 
“the triangle" by the Paterson route, which I have described without specially 
recommending, he should make the w. descent into Ridgefield, instead of 
turning sat the Edgewater hill. A third path from Ridgefield to “the 
triangic,” as explored by me on the 2oth of December, 1881, I mention in 
order to give warning against, though perhaps it might not be so bad ar 
another time of year. From the Freiburg bridge I rode w. for 1 m., instexd. 
of going n. bythe Hackensack turnpike; then, by a rather winding road 
through a swampy, wooded country, 1 went s. about 2 m.and w. the same 
distance, walking pretty continuously through the mud until at Woodbridge 
‘Tclimbed a hill 200 ft. high. From here L rode by short stretches on the 
plank and dirt sidewalks, through Carlstadt, Retherford, and Lyndburst, to 
the bridge across the Passaic at Avondale, but was t h. in doing the distance, 
which is less than 4 m. Having followed the fairly good sidewalks of the 
river-road for 2 m. down to Belleville, E there discovered that an ideally 
smooth macadamized avenue ran parallel for the whole distance on the crest 
of the hill, 4 m.to the w., and gave excellent chances for coasting. So T 
rode back to the head of it at Avondale, and found it extended thence nearly 
3m. toward Newark. When the macadam ended, I followed the sidewalks 
‘Of the same avenue tf m. further s., and there came to its point of junction 
with Bloomfield av. (For report of this route reversed, see p. 168.) 

Ain describing the roads around New York (Chapter VILL), I have de 
voted no less than a half<lozen pages (80-85) to those upon the Jersey shore ; 
and the routes from the 130th st. ferry to Englewood may be.found on pp. Si, 
‘84. Onthe 7th of May, 1883, I mounted there at 3 P. M. (having previously 
ridden 25 m.), and after following the main street w. for perhaps ¢ m. beyond 
the r. r_ crossing, 1 turned s. and then w., and in ¢ hb. was stopped by the up: 
grade of red clay leading to School-house No.9, ‘Thence Twent 4, about tm. 
to the Teneck road, and along it w. over a succession of hills, one of which I 
descended (4m. in 1 h.) just before crossing the bridge into Hackensack. A 
wide stretch of the country thus traversed belongs to William Walter Phelps, 
‘one of thé largest land-owners im New Jersey; and the only really good riding # 
found was on some of the macadamized roads connected with his private resi- 
dence. From a store in the center of Hackensack (1 m.) I went 1 m. straight 
n.w. to them. plank; and thence in 4h. to the hotel at Arcola, 2}m. A 
little beyond here I made a sharp turn 1., to cross the bridge over Saddle 
river, and then, } m. further, instead of continuing n., I turned 8. w and went 
in a beedine to the Broadway bridge leading into Paterson, walking up two 
hills on the way. Forty minutes later, after passing the 3-m. plank, I reached 
the corner of Broadway and West st, in Paterson, 14 m. and 3h. from the 


A The remainder of this chapter is now for the frat time published. 
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‘ing of the day, and I sped along to Madison without a stop; thence more 
slowly through Chatham and Short Hills to the well-known macadam of 

ay., 62 m. and 14 h. from the start. At Irvington, 5 m., I turned 
|. down Clinton ay. and found good macadam nearly all the way to its end 
(2 m), 2 little ways from St. Stephens church, in Newark, and quite near the 

house, at the head of Frelinghuysen ay. Two blocks beyond the 
‘end of Clinton ay, I turned J. into High st., and rode along it in the dark to 
Central av., whence I walked to the corner of Broad and Bridge sts., and left 
my wheel there at Oraton Hail (Z, & S,), at 8 o’clock,—the day’s record of 
the eyclometer being almost 72 m. 

I thus finished a 20 days' circuit of 765 m., which had extended through 
a half-dozen States; and this final pull, across the hills and sands of 
New. Jersey, was the longest and most difficult day's journey of all I 
completed then a twelve months’ record of 4,337 m., and I do not sup- 
pose it will ever again be my good fortune to enjoy so vast and varied an 
amount of wheeling within so brief a period. More than fourteen weeks 
elapsed before I next mounted a bicycle, and took the five days’ September 
tour described on pp. 169-172, 146-148, 128; and my only later experience on 
the Jersey hills was near the close of the following month (Oct. 19, 84), when 
Taccepted a friend's invitation to accompany him on @ visit to the “basaltic 
columns,"—though, as 1 was forced to ride one of bis soin. machines, I did 
not venture to follow his example when he coasted down therefrom, for nearly 
peer: ‘Mt Picasant ay. This extends w. from the Vallcy road, at a 


5k pea lee of fe, coleman (Fehon Bless, Itboaraghie eeproducion of phoeogasee 
taken by Hf. J. Brady, of Orange) is given for the frontispiece of the “ Report for 18% af the 
State Geologist,” Professor George Ht. Cook, who says that “an excursion to the basaltic col 


‘the view from the top of the mountain is one of the finest om the continent.” I quote the fol: 
Towing from his Report, pp. 22, 231 “The remarkably fine exposure of columnar tmp-tock at 
the quarry of Mr. John O”Rourke, on the southeastern slope of Orange Mountaio, has attracted 
a.go0d deal of public attention during the lant few months ‘The rock is the same with that 
which forms the creat of each of the three ranges of the Watchung mountains, The fine exhi- 
‘ition which is made at this place is due to the work of Mr. O'Rourke in first clearing away the 
Tse rock ebro Bet tak runt not ride te Sgn orp roc ah cn CE Bd 
as he has had occasion to do, in getting out his road-making material, watil he has exposed a ver 
tical face of the rock, which is yoo ft. long, aid soo {t, high in the middle, and yo ft. high atone 
end, and about so fe, at the other, The whole of this rock eurface which ix in sight is made up. 
‘of prismatic columns as regular in thete forra aa if they had been dressed out by a stonecutter, 
and packed together so closely that there are no vacant spaces or openings between them, The 
columns generally are parallel to each other, and those at the two ends of the quarry are nearly 
perpendicular, but the large and high masa in the middle iy made up of prinme, which are ine 
lined at various angles, generally in « direction towards a central line. The work which has 
been done in quarrying here has exposed the structure of this mountain rock, so that it is in ad. 
mirable condition for study, better, probably, than ft ean be found anywhere else in the State, 
and ft is more eanily accessible than any other in our country, so that it has already been seen by 
‘thousands of visitors ‘The view in the frontispiece ia taken when looking towarda then, w,, and. 
in near enough to the top of the mountain to show its crest line, with the columns extending all 
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which I bad. despatched my valise from Schenectady on Monday. I after- 
wards Iearned that my Syracuse friend, with a couple of other wheelmen, 
reached Oneida at noon, I oaks ig ton at pemigh meson ie Ay =e 
and then, not finding me there, rode homeward on the towpath until 
aoa teins tha ter Jon putas ga. 8, cant) bot On the whole, I 
think the Mohawk valley, from Schenectady westward, can be recommended 
to the touring bicycler who is content to make slow progress through a pleas- 
ae ‘The scenery as far as Utica is almostall attractive, and much of 
itis picturesque, From Utica to Syracuse the prospect is not quite as pleas- 
ing. As for the paragraph (&¢. World, Aug. 7) mentioning a ride made by 
HH, B. Thompson from Erieto Little Falls in four days, I'm sorry so few de- 
tails were given, for no other ride yet reported in America can be thought 
half so remarkable. The most remarkable part of the ride, however, was 
the “ 67 m, on the Erie tow-path," alleged to have been made inside of 12 h. 

‘Canandaigua, the court-house town of Ontario County, boasts of numerous 
‘smooth roads, some of them macadamized, and several m. of well-laid flagstone 
sidewalks. The main street crosses the tracks at right angles, a fewrods west of 
the r. r, station, and can be followed 1m, due s. to the lake side, or 1 m, due 
‘in. to the liberty pole. Turning w.from this point, on the afternoon of Sep- 
tember 11, 1 rode 2 m., and then another 2 m,, and then 2} m., ending at the 
rr station in East Bloomfield, about the streets and sidewalks of which 
Pleasant village I circled another m. before stabling my wheel for the night. 
A friend accompanied me in a carriage, or rather followed behind me on the 
Toad, except when a halt was made for the sake of consuming in common his 
supply of Delaware grapes; and we both returned home in the carriage a few 
hours later. On Tuesday forenoon following, having taken train to East 
Bloomfield, I rode in 1 h. from the station there to the brewery at the 11. 
crossing, say } m.w. of the flag-pole inCanandaigua. The wind favored me, 
and though I made three brief dismounts, none were really needed in the 6 
m.named. The course is nearly all up or down grade, however, and though 
some parts were very smooth, other parts were of that sort of red clay which 
hard rains render temporarily unridable. 1 was told in East Bloomfield that 
Rochester wheelmen had frequently ridden thither and reported comfortable 
roads. In the afternoon I found an excellent course for tm. beyond the 
steamboat landing at the foot of Main stand I also went twice around the 
4m. track at the trotting park, ia gmin. 35ce. This was the first occasion. 
‘on which I ever tried to ride at speed for a given distance,and have the 
“time” accurately taken. 1 judge from the result, that on a smooth course I 
might perhaps make 1 m. inside of 4 min, 

‘The next afternoon, at Niagara, I rode across the suspension bridge, 
nearest the Falls, and thence on the wooden sidewalks for $m, to the Horse- 
shoe Fall itself. Retracing the latter part of my course, I kept along the w. 
bank, over a road generally unridable because of stones and rats, and after 
1} m. of this sort of travel, reached the old railway bridge, which had just 
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the grayel track grew smoother as Tadvanced. I stopped t h. for dinner at 
the little hamlet of Fredericktown, o} m. from: Springfeld, and about the 
same distance from Bardstown, which I reached at 5 o'clock, after a ride of 
aL. During the first third of this time I rode without dismount, and cov- 
ered 4} m., including 1} m. of continuous uphill work. The delay of }h., 
caused by the sudden coming of 4 sharp shower at Bardstown, was improved in 
tightening my steering-head; and then followed the best and prettiest riding 
of the day, 15m. of smooth gravel pike, much of it shaded and. all of it on 
an up-grade or downgrade, From a bridge, near some kerosene barrels and 
machinery, where I stopped to drink, just before 7 o’elock, 1 rode without dis- 
mount for 1h, 7 m,, to the New Haven House, Coasting might have been 
indulged in here continuously, for at least r m., though the occasional water- 
courses would have required care. The hotel presented a sadly curious con- 
trast to its betterknown namesake in Connecticut; for its chambers were un- 
carpeted, and its general aspect was extremely dirty; but, as I finally man- 
aged to secure a washbow! and a pitcher of water and some towels, and as 
my bed proved to be free from the expected bugs, | was not disposed to re- 
pine. So cool was the weather that during the forenoon of this day, as well 
as during the whole of the previous one, I kept my jacket on; though that 
addition to my white-flannel riding-shirt was discarded for the rest of the tour. 
‘The fifth day of this was the worst one yet known to my four years! ex- 
perience as.an explorer on the wheel, I awoke that Monday morning with 
such a disagreeable reminder of the fried ham which had formed 50 chief a 
part in my last night's supper that I dared not further outrage my stomach by 
attempting a breakfast composed of the same inevitable dish. Starting off 
at a quarter of 6, therefore, with only a glass of milk to sustain me, I rode 
54 m, along a smooth pike of gravel (the first level one thus far encountered) 
through a manufacturing village, and to a bridge at the foot of a long ascent. 
Here, }h, from the start, ended my good riding for the day; though short 
mounts were possible for the next 9m, which Icovered in about 3h. Buffalo 
was the name of the village where I then took an hour's rest, and sought far- 
ther nutriment asa substitute for breakfast. Crackers and cheese, washed 
down by a mixture of four raw eggs, beaten up with sugar and water, repre- 
sented the utmost capacity of the village store as a restaurant, and the hog 
pitable proprietor thereof refused to accept any money for the entertainment. 
Bat, at the store in Magnolia, 5 m.on, where noon found me, nothing what- 
ever of an eatable mature was to be procured. Iwas 2h. on the way, and 
walked nearly all of it, beneath a blazing sun. The region was rather barren 
and. uninteresting, and two or three small brooks had to be forded. Soft 
stretches of sand alternated with rough sections of limestone, originally laid 
as a foundation for the Jong-abandoned pike. Twas told that this continued 
southward to “the bumbbridge ferry over Green river," 12 m.; then to 
Canmer, 4 m, and then to “ Bar Waller” (Bear Wallow), in the neighborhood: 
of the Cave; and that some parts of it were probably in good condition, 1 
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ville, and other intermediate cities. Of the transient visitors it seems not 
unlikely that « majority may be foreigners, since every tourist from abroad 
ranks the Cave second only to Niagara on his jist of objective points. Three 
Aostrians arrived on the same forenoon as myself, and six English people 
‘were jolted back to Cave City with me in the afternoon, but T was the only 
American. All the Kentuckians whom I questioned while on my way thither 
expressed very great pride in the Cave as an honor to their State, and “the 
greatest nataral wonder on the continent”; but only a surprisingly few of 
‘them had ever visited it personally. Expression was usually made, however, 
‘of a general wish and intention to “go down to the Cave the neat time a 
good excursion pany is made up"; and I was assured by every one that 1 
‘would not regret an inspection of its mysteries and marvels. This proved 
‘tre enough, of course; but the most agreeable sight of all was that presented 
by the green trees, and blue sky, and bright sunshine, when I escaped from 
the gloomy wonders of the Cave into the open light of day. 

‘Taking train at 5 o'clock on Wednesday morning, a ride of 3 h. brought 
me to Louisville; and, as 1 sat on the outside platform for the entire Ss m., 
rather than subject myself to the stifling air within, my white riding costume, 
which had been washed during my day’s visit to the Cave, grew somewhat 
grimy again. Two of the Lotisville riders accosted me on.my way uptown, 
and, having directed me to a restaurant where breakfast could be secured, 
agreed to meet me there at 10 o'clock, and sce me safely started on my east. 
ward course towards Frankfort. We really mounted about 10.39, and made 
our first stop, for Icmonade, at a wayside inn, 6 m. out, at a quarter past 11. 
Ata similar distance beyond, we refreshed ourselves at a brook, at the foot 
of a bill, and lay there under the trees for a farewell talk together. My com- 
panions then turned homeward; and having watched them until they disap- 
peared, on the crest of a distant hill, I cleaned and oiled my wheel, strapped 
my jacket on the handle-bar (as the sun now shone forth warmly), and at a 
quarter past 1 o'clock started on for Simpsonville, 31 m.away, The village 
hotel was not a large one, but I secared some bread and milk while I halted 
there, from 3.50 to 3.45 o'clock, and then rolled on, 7} m. further, to Shelby- 
ville, at 5. This is a county town of considerable local celebrity for its young, 
ladies’ seminaries; and the groups of school girls sauntering about the 
streets in their newly-made graduation gowns gave the place quite a gay and. 
jaunty appearance. Perhaps the unwonted spectacle unnerved me or made 
me careless, for T had a narrow escape from adding to their merriment by 
taking a plange into the mud, as I toiled up a hill which a watering-cart had 
freely sprinkled; but the little wheel graciously dropped back to its proper 
place, and TE made no dismount until the sign of “ice-cream and fruit” 
tempted me to }h. halt. The road, which had been gradually increasing in 
goodness the further I advanced from Louisville, was now very fine, and 
during the next 2h, I had my swiftest spin of the day, and covered almost 14 
m. After a brief stop for water and oil, I rode in the gathering dusk til 8 
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sudden as to forbid my scrambling off backwards or sidewise, even though 
bt Ee arcana ric maerarsey and, when actually flung for- 
ward over the handlebar, I have never landed squarely on both hands, save 


though one of them had been well ground up by a wagon-tire; and then, 
having returned to Machiasport, I proceeded a couple of miles southward, 
over a beautiful road whose hills offered fine chances for coasting, until the 
gathering darkness caused a return to the steamer, at half-past 8, with a 
cyctometer record of 24m. for the day. The “Star man" who accompanied: 
me on this evening spin barely escaped illustrating the possibility (which the 
peculiarity of the mechanism renders very remote) of “ taking a header,” 
even on that “safety bicycle”; for an unobserved gully in the downgrade, * 
which he was coasting at tremendous speed, caused it to “ride on the front 
wheel only "for several feet, without quite toppling over. Another mishap 
of the afternoon was that of the man who attempted to make no dismount at 
the place where, for a few rods, an extremely narrow and difficult path led 
between a slough of mud and a miry ditch; and who, when he did dismount, 
was obliged to let his bicycle take a plunge into the latter. Thetwo Nova 
Scotians of our party, who joined us at Eastport, wheeled back to Robbins- 
ton that Sunday morning, crossed there to St, Andrews, N. By and on Tues 
day noon reached St. John, 115 m. distant, and took the homeward steamer, 
‘The fogs of Monday morning were dissipated before our steamer reached 
Jonesport, about 8 or 9 o'clock, and halted there for 1 h., to take on many 
wooden boxes which were packed full of little tin boxes containing "genuine 
French sardines.” The gangway was of so steep an incline that considerable 
‘skill had to be shown by the deck hands in sliding their trucks down it with« 
out disaster; and the spectators amused themselves by speculations as to 
whether a given man would get a given load of boxes safely through, or would 
have a collision that would disrupt some of them and send a shower of sar- 
dine tins flying about the deck. Short pedestrian tours fromthe dock showed 
that the roads were good, and some of the party talked of trying them by 
wheel during the steamer’s delay; but none really did so. Another impro- 
vised project was that of wheeling along shore down to Milbridge, where the 
‘steamer next stopped, for we were told that the track of 12 m. leading thither 
was smooth and hard; and several would undoubtedly have attempted this, 
myself included, had not the forbidding fact been announced to us thatthe 
steamer did not touch at the dock, but only took on passengers from small 
boats, some distance from shore. Ten wheelmen, however, had decided to 
prolong thelr vacation sufficiently for the exploration of Mount Desert, and 
the special artist also went ashore with them there at 1o'clock. Dinner on 
the boat was finished with some abruptness at Bar Harbor, and hasty leave 
takings were offered the seventeen remaining tourists who continued onwards 
towards Portland, as originally appointed. The representative of one of the 
monster “summer-resort" hotels of Bar Harbor had met us at Machias and 
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inhabitants), and the village of Horton, to the railroad station, on the historic 
site of Grand Pré. Here I turned about, for the sake of climbing a hill over» 
looking the place (though I might more readily have reached this summit at 
the outset by continuing straight up a broad, disused road, instead of swing- 
ing off to the right on the smooth track leading to Horton), and I devoted an 
‘hour to the enjoyment of the prospect and of my guide-book’s presentation of 
the rhapsodies which it had inspired in former tourists. Then I jogged down 
eR SN Pet TO En EATERS SNL 
early Acadians reclaimed from the tides by dikes, until I reached the ever- 
green-shaded elevation called Long Island, and the shore of the famous Basin 
of Minas. The clay wagon-paths across the meadows were all ridable, though 
too rough for swift or pleasant riding, and I returned by a new route, and 
made many detours in getting past Horton to the foot of the long incline 
called Horton Mountain, from the summit of which another fine view was en- 
Joyed. The ascending path was quite smooth, and I rode the whole of it, 
dismounting once for a team, but the downward slope of 2 or 3 m. was softer 
and rougher, so that I should have walked most of it had I been touring in 
the other direction. I tarriecd a while for lunch at Hantsport, and devoted 
the 2 h. ending at 6 P.M. to wheeling thence to Windsor (3,000 inhabitants), 
8m, overan uninteresting and difficult, though continuously ridable, road, 
which led, for the most part, through the woods, and which would have been 
hammered into smoother condition by the usual wagon traffic had not this 
been for some months diverted into another route because of a broken bridge. 
King’s College—the oldest one now existing in the whole Dominion of 
Canada, having been founded in r788—stands on one of the hills of Windsor; 
and the town itself, occupying a promontory at the intersection of two rivers, 
impressed meas the prettiest and most attractive one that I saw in Nova 
Scotia, Most of its streets and outlying roads are smoothly macadamized, 
and 1 made trial of them to the extent of nearly 8 m., in company with a 
couple of local wheelmen,—fellow-tourists of mine in the Down-East party of 
June,—who met me by appointment when E reached the Victoria Hotel, and 
who agreed to escort me at least a part of the way to Halifax on the follow- 
ing morning. My cyclometer recorded 47 m. on that fourth day of the tour, 
and lacked but 1} m. of reaching the same distance on the fifth, 

‘The character of that fifth day's riding, which completed the run of 218, 
, from Yarmouth, and which was mostly done in the fog and rain, may be 
inferred from the description of the region given in "Baddeck,” by Charles. 
Dudley Warner: “Indeed, i€ a man can live on rocks, like a goat, he may: 
settle anywhere between Windsor and Halifax. With the exception of a 
wild pond or two, we saw nothing but rocks and stunted firs for 45 m.—a 
monotony unrelieved by one picturesque feature.” An hour's swift spin of 8 
m,, ending at § o'clock in the morning, brought us to the end of the level 
stretch of roadway leading from Windsor; and there, in the mist, which had 
been constantly growing denser, until it was now almost like rain, my escort 
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seen in the United States to seem “ provincial and “foreign”; bet Halifax 
is the only place where their foreign quality assures a distinctively “ English” 
tone. The city suggests a small edition of London, and it is well worth visit 
ing asa curiosity by those to whom the real London is inaccessible. The 
British flag Aying above the Citadel; the red-coated soldiers stepping jauntily 
about the strects; the yellow brick and light stone fronts of the buildings, bo- 
‘grimed with the smoke of soft coal; the clumsiness of the carts; the heavi- 
ness of the horses; the garclens secluded behind hedges and brick walls; the 
mists and fogs which I encountered (though 1 believe these are not so fre~ 
quent as to be characteristic); the general air of solidity, and repose, and 
“ slowness"; all these things combine to recall “life in London" to one who 
has lived there, and to create a fecling of strangeness and remoteness from 
home in the mind of the casual visitor from any city in the United States. 
In some way it seemed larger to me than most other cities accredited with a 
similar population of 3%,000,—perhaps because all the other places in Nova 
Scotia are so smal],—and the impression left upon my mind was a pleasant 
‘onc, [should be glad to make another and a longer visit there; and I know 
‘of no place so readily accessible from Yankeeland, where the inhabitants 
thereof can get so genuine a taste of “a foreign atmosphere,” or so good = 
view of the contrasts which English life and habits present to theirown. The 
“Worcester” finally took me away from Halifax at 4 o'clock of a Saturday 
afternoon, after T had indulged in a parting visit to the park, in company 
with some of the local wheelmen, and I disembarked at Boston about two 
days later, after an absence which lacked only a few hours of completing 2 
fortnight. During this interval my cyclometer recorded 349 m. of wheeling, 
and I traveled 1,270m. by boat and som. by railroad. The entire expense of the 
tour was somewhat less than $50, and, as I ama good enough sailor to have mo. 
fear of seasickness, and was favored with pleasant weather while afloat, I en- 
joyed it thoroughly from first to last. Though my voyage of 1,030 m. on the 
“ Worcester” kept me afloat on some hours of eight successive days, it also 
gave me some hours ashore on scven of those days, and allowed an indil- 
gence in more than 100 m. of bicycling. As my state-room was upon the 
upper deck, and I was allowed to keep my wheel therein, the act of going 
ashore at the several stopping-places could be done without delay. 

‘The agent of the line, on my first brief application, notified me that a charge 
of cight cents per cubic foot of space occupied would he levied for trans- 
portation of bicycle from Boston to Halifax; but upon my informing bim that 
the Yarmouth line, by which I proposed to make my outward voyage, exacted 
no such tax, and my presenting in full the argument for classifying a tourist's 
bicycle as personal baggage, he admitted the justice of the claim and issued 
orders that bicycles should thenceforth be taken free, at owner's risk, on both 
the lines of the company, to Savannah as well as to Nova Scotia. Further- 
more, no charge for the wheel was made on either of the railroads which I 
patronized. An excellent table was spread in the cabin of the “ Worcester,” 
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moderated, and the hazy sunshine gave token of that “Indian summer” 

| which was certainly met the next forenoon when I crossed the Potomac and 
wheeled to Martinsburg (29m). So mild was the air for the three final days 
of my tour (118 m.) that I jogged through the Shenandoah Valley in my sbirt- 
sleeves, and I sweat profusely, even then. A warm, damp breeze was in my 
face on the last day of all; and I had hardly more than housed myself in the 
Virginia Hotel, at Staunton, when the rain thus betokened began to drizzle 
down, as if to make a dismal boast of Its power to prohibit any intended 
Progress across the som. of red clay which separated the endiof the pike 
from the Natural Bridge. 

‘My tour ended at 5.15 P, 4. of Thursday, November 22; and the registry 
of the cyclometer, from Syracuse, 19 days before, was 613 m., or a daily 
average of 32}. Thus, on each side of that nine days* halting place, there 
was a record of exactly 20 days with the wheel, and rg days of actual wheel- 
ing; but the first half of this historic “forty days” showed a mileage of Sa4 
fav. 42]), and the daily average for the entire journey (t,422 m., divided by 38) 
was thus brought up to 37] m. Deducting the several miles of repetitions at 
Detroit, Toronto, and Kingston, and the shorter duplications of course that 
happened elsewhere, I call my genuine " straightaway” trail 1,400 m. ‘This 
distance, if measured straight along the earth's cireumference, would cover 
a full eighteenth thereof; and it was by far the longest which had then been, 
made by the tire of a bicycle continuously upon American soil. T had an 
agreeable consciousness of this trath at the time of the performance; but I 
was greatly surprised when experienced English observers afterwards assured 
me of their belief that so long a straightaway trail had not yet been made by 
any European bicycler, Much longer rides have since been taken in both 
hemispheres, and several of them (like H. R. Goodwin's wonderful circuit of 
2,054 m. during the first 19 days of June, 188s) have been incomparably 
swilter than mine; but the simple fact of precedence in time seems Hkely to 
ensure my own monumental exploration a unique place in cycling history. Tt 

makes me laugh to think that so slow and unambitious a wheelman as myself 
should have held for a while “the world’s record" in reapect to continsous 
trails, merely because I happened to be the earliest of my class to push a bi- 
cycle™ straightaway for forty days." Among sympathetic cyclers of the future, 
who may cxamine with curiosity their then long tist of long rides, I trust the 
of this one will be" loved all the better because it was the frst.” 
have shown that its atmospheric hindrances were numerous, but Ido 
not believe that the “weather probabilities” of so extended an outing coutd 
De bettered by changing the season of it. I think I chose as good a time of 
year as possible for the exploration of that particular t,4oo m. of territory. 
T should account a man very lucky who could go over it without experiencing 
an aggregate of discomforts at least as great as my own, The 
cold air, which characterized my week's passage across Pennsylvania, 
plied an admirable exhilaration which could not have been had in summer; 
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day, Taronte to 
“Whitby, 28 m., 9.20 toa thence at 4.10 to Newcastle, a m.—or 45 fo. in sh. of riding. Sec 
“ond day, 10 Brighton, 45 ty 9.35 A: M- 107-40 7 mej riding time, 6 b.,—the longest stop, 
‘at Cobourg, from 12.30 1 4, “Dhird day, to Napanew, 4d m.,.ga5 A M10 O25. % Mas 
vo hiv eaged 24m. from Belleville being covered im just 2h. of continuows rid- 


at. at 12.20,—riding time, a h. 10 min.'? There is an evident contradiction here (perhaps: 
‘caused by @ printer's blunder In changing the timo.of arrival from * 22.90"); and, as 40 the 
Seen See my rene they represent the pace of the swifcest riders) 
for the party numbered no lees than 57, and it is hardly probable that the straggling “rear 
guard" kept up any such pace as 12m. per h. The iheel"s report says, however: “ The run 
es eve are caren Spe mada hs Gu ont eee ree ee 
which, considering that the party nurnbered éo, was a most creditable 
short run, from Napanoe to Kingston, a2 m., was made in about 3h. Fue vescber yma tha ale 
of the tour, The wind was at nearly all times on the quarter, and helped rather than retanded 
" Fwo months later (Sept. 26, '%4), four members of the Toronto B.C, rode in the 
opposite direction, Kingston to Napange, without dismount, The time wasa h, 55 mit, but 
they had the wind against them, ‘These riders were A. F, Webster (Capt), N. R. Butcher 
(Seq), W. H Com and W. H, West, 
The saie road also supplied the central two ays! riding tn. the third. annual. tour of the 


by 
whose first two days, Ruffalo to Rochester, and last two days, Albany to New York, I hare 
alroady described on pp. ax, 198. ‘The report.of.““C, S. Hay” a Bostonian (WAeel, July 17,"8s), 
is less rose-colored than the one I hare quoted from President Bates, ‘the same locality, 
‘a5 will appear from the following excerpts | “There is nothing in Canada, or at least the portions 
‘we visited, to attract the touring cyclist. A thinly-settled country, with little beaudlfal scenery, 
‘wreiched roads and worse hotels. We had more enjoyment from one day's touring in New York 


set a pace that will prove satisfactory to so laze a party. It wan, in fact, generally either 2 race 
ora funeral, Each division seemed to vie with the other in doing the atalf up wher it was ia the 
Jead. As regards quality, the Canadian roads were a great disappointment over those of Tast 
year, When the tourists mounted at Cobourg, July 9, they were in high glee because of the 
assurance that before them lay a streteh of 160 m, of an perfect a road as was ever wheeled over, 


aye spoiled them, ‘That may be true, but it fy hard to believe, The last xz m. to Belleville 
Aeron toa reaper acas'eraconh ves eit, ies 
‘min. of actual riding aii vo hig le te ok oath. aa ‘but Napanee was 

reached without incident. While taking dinner there, sudden shower thoroughly drenched the 
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XXIV. 


THOUSAND ISLANDS TO NATURAL BRIDGE.' 


Krncston, at the foot of Lake Ontario, is distant ina bee line only 175 m. 
from Hamilton, at the head of it; and “the Lake of the Thousand Islands,” 
which begins there, forms in fact the uppermost section of the River St. Law- 
rence, and may be considered as terminating at Brockville, so m.n.e. of K. 
‘This picturesque and romantic archipelago comprises more than 1,800 islands 
and islets, of which the largest by far is Wolf Island (15 m. long), directly 
opposite Kingston. On the New York shore, t m. s. e. of the island, is Cape 
Vincent, the terminus of a r. r. from Watertown, 20 m.s.e.; and the wheel- 

_ing between those places is said to begood. Alexandria Bay, a famous sum- 
mer resort, is 25 m. n.e. of Cape Vincent, on the same shore; and I believe 
the shore route thither has been found fairly ridable by the bicycle, as well as 
the direct road of jo m. from Watertown. I presume, in fact, that little 
trouble would be had in pushing along the New York shore for another 20 m., 
to Morristown, whence a steam ferry-boat crosses the river every $ h. to 
Brockville. Gananoque is about 15 m. w. of Alexandria Bay ; and, during 
the summer season, the numerous steamers which ply among the islands give 
ready connection between all the ports I have named. They may be reached 
also by the through boats from Montreal and Quebec, on the n. c., and Os 
wego, Rochester (Charlotte), Niagara and Toronto on the s. w. 

The previous chapter has made plain why Kingston is the natural termi- 
nal-point in the wheeling of any tourist who starts from Western Ontario to 
visit the Thousand Islands; and it has also recorded the fact (pp. 325-326) 
that I myself not only did not stop there but continued down the river for a 
dozen miles below Brockville, where the last of the islands were left behind,— 
finishing thus at Prescott, on the night of October 21, 1883, a fortnight’s straight- 
away run of 635 m., which began at Windsor, opposite Detroit, on the morning 
of the 8th. The bitterly cold air which prevailed at daybreak onthe 22d, when 
I took the first boat across to Ogdensburg, perhaps kept the customs inspector 
from the dock. At all events, I mounted there without challenge and wheeled 
up to the Seymour House, } m.,—though that was nearly six months before 
my “ Bermuda case ” caused the United States to relax its restrictions against 
bicycle touring, which were even more vexatious and absurd than those by 
which the Dominion authorities still seek to prevent Yankee wheelmen from 
spending their vacations, and vacation-money, in Canada, A good breakfast 
seemed specially refreshing, after the scanty fare of the previous day ; and, 


“The first part of this fa from A+ "heclmen’s Gasette, December, 1885. 
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ists in the world where such seclusion could be made so complete. This 
peculiar possibility often gives rise to considerable verbal banter, represent- 
ing each bachelor tenant as the Lrsiopatwiene re Sis. 5 7 
reputable daily newspaper once went so far as to 
a Tg peste eh tw Shegebeilieded irae Fo 
rival sheet in local politics. Asa matter of fact, however, there is probably 
ee house in the city where the conditions of existence offer so 
few temptations to indulgence in that particular sort of “immorality.” Such 
‘women as are encountered here exhibit in = Preeminent degree the supreme 
virtue of minding their own business. They give no oceasion or pretext for 
any gossip or tittle-tattle or scandal, ike that which is continually cropping 
out in every hotel or boarding-house. If, therefore, a bachelor resident of 
the University is disposed “to sport with Amaryillisin the shade,” the choses 
scene of such indulgence seems more Hkely to be the hotel or boarding- 
house than his own mysterious home. Since, not being at hand, she must 
definitely be sought, it is manifestly more easy as well as more pradent thas 
to mect her on neutral ground, or even in her personal and private haunts, 
than to escort or summon her to his own grim chambers. No difficulty exists, 
ip any city where a million of the human race are herded, to preventa man 
and woman from living together, though unmarried, with entire privacy and 
concealment ; and no city of that sizecan maintain a hotel—whother large or 
@mail, magnificent or humble, fashionable or exclusive—in the possession of 
machinery powerful enough to exclude such unwedded pairs. “The nature 
of things,” on the other hand, seems sufficient to’ exclude them from the Uni- 
‘versity; for I can conceive of no place where the mutual wearisomeness which 
always ends that sort of relationship would be more quickly developed. 
Nevertheless, though a most unsuitable place for the keephig of a mis- 
tress, the Castle might conceivably supply an acceptable homefor the shelter 
of a wife, provided her tastes were unconventional enough to be in sympathy 
with such solitary surroundings, Many a lonely dweller here has doubtless 
dreamed wistfully of these as a charming background for some new Panband- 
Virginia business, wherein he himself might play a most delighted amd de- 
voted part—" the world forgetting, by the world forgot”. Indeed, the dream 
may have beon realized, for aught that I know to the contrary. T possess a 
‘vague Impression that one or two matried pairs have at times had a place 
among my contemporaries in the Bailding; but, if this were so, they must 
have tired of it quickly, for I think that all the long-term stayers are single 
men; I recall, too, the fact that an acquaintance of mine, who came back to 
live here in his bachelor chambers, during the summer months while his wife 
took an outing in Europe, spoke regretfully of the hopeless gap between the 
two kinds of existence. He was happy in his married life; and was too gen- 
erous to wish to deprive his wife of such happiness as she found in “society”; 
but, he thought, “if madame might really be inspired to throw it all over- 
board, in order to share a free life with me in this peaceful solitude —abt 


ee 


tracts too much attention, and is gazed at 100 curiously, 
specimen of her sex. But in the solitude of the 
0 notice at all, for a great many other women are to be seen there, silently 


bility. People hasten through them as specdily as possible and disappear 
into their seweral chambers. No one wastes time in looking at any one else, 
oF curiosity in speculating about any one else, No decently-cressed visitor, 
whether man or woman, who goes directly along, as if on business bent, is 
ever questioned by the janitor. 

‘That worthy, however, makes vigorous warfare on all cvident intruders; 
nod it is enusual for beggars, tramps, pedlars or other pests to get beyond 
his office. His wife and family dwell with him upon the ground floor, as well 
#8 two or three female servants. Washerwomen regularly call for clothes in 
all parts of the Building. In the artists’ studios at the top, women and girls 
often pose as models. A charitable socicty bas an office, presided over by a 
woman, which is frequently visited by the lady managers. Another apartment 
has been honored, I believe, im times past, by fashionable maidens attending 
their music lessons, More women than men are attracted to the public re 
ligiows services which are held in the chapel on Sundays, and on the even 
ings of certain other days, A physician's office, long established here, doubt 
Jess has its due proportion of feminine patients. The storage of household 


opening its lecture and recitation-rooms to lady students, or of having the pro- 
fessors instruct them in private classes; while, on the other hand, “the any 
nual reception of the graduating class” draws hither the sisters and cousins 
and other girl friends thereof, to make the grim corridors gay for a few hours 
with music and dancing. Thus, for one reason or another, a great variety of 
womankind have proper business within the walls of the University; and the 
going or coming of any individual woman is no mort noticed nor thought of 
than the going or coming of a man. The peculiarity of the place is that its 
atmosphere forces every one to stick strictly to business; to maintain a per- 
sonal isolation and reserve; to be solitary, exclusive, anobservant and_self- 
In the same way that, as Winthrop said, “its publicity makes 

nh Aietraraicrbadidhos emg ina tmpimenr ona 
woman keep it singularly free from scandal. A bachelor resident has a 
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and whose time wes 4.23}, Encouraged by this, I coaxed my parents to et exe attempt a Bicy- 
cle tour of 140 m., 10 my aunt's, at Salioas, F left home (Ellis +t, aod Van News ar.) July 21, at 
14 o'clock, with my cousin, Mr. Gambite, and we got to San Jose at sr. a, (52 m,), though we 
Mopped a minute or two at almost every station, for the weather was hot and the roads were dry. 
wore a flrniiel suit, with canvas shoes and & straw hat, and took extra undestlothing ia a fag- 
gagecarier, Welelt S.J. at 64. a of the sed, but returned agaln, to have a Macksnith fox 
my cousin’s Bicycle, whose backbone broke at the head; and we spent 4h. in elambering to ube 
top of the San Juan mtn. about 2m., with a gale of fce-cold wind in our faces 1 coasted 
down at terrible rate, going wo fast that [ weemed to be standing sill, My eyes became #9 
blocdshot I could hardly see, when I got to the bottom, and stretched myself out to take the 
cramp from my neck and fingers, After that, everything was favorable for a fat ride, and we 
did ride Fast, until finally, at a bend in the mountains, the dame of the court house fn Salinas 
came into view. Those laxt 2 m. anemed the longest of all, but we finished at Gos r. a — 
making 9% m. for the x2, 1 did hot keep count of the distances between stations, nor of the 
Kime spent in revts. I was riot at al] used ap by the ride, and | started afew days Later for Mom 
terey, but found such poor roads that F took the train there. I uted to wheel the tom. drive be: 
fore breakfast, 1 T get a ball-bearing bicyele, next year, Tmean to do some fast riding.” 
Philadelphia has a Washington Square and it resembles its more famous namesake of New 
‘York in the tact af being bounded on one aide by Seventh st.,— Walnut, Locust and Stath ate 
form it other three borders. It is now well kept, with praseplots and pretty flowers, Ibe big 
trees are historic. ‘The pavement is of flagstones, which are pretty even, though the corners are 
somewhat sharp. Bicycling within its limits & against the law, but, as myhome ix Karly a 
Mone’ethrow away (281 S. 4th), Toften ride there at night after 16 o°elock, and 80 one ever 
tries to stop me. About slaps make 1 m., and the swiftest hour's ride { ever anywhere Yack 
{igm,) was on the Square, between gand 10, P:at., Jan. 2, "85."" Such was the answer sent to my 
enquiry by a rider whose total record (7400 m.) represents incomparably more touring than Bat 
been accomplished by any other Amerjcan not yet 20 years old. ‘This is W. B. Page (b. Feb. 
3}, 1886), astudent jn the class of "87 at the Univ. of Penn, whose recent athletic exploits are 
matters of record in the “ Ciiffer Almanac.’” Chief of these was the sunning high jump ef 
6. 4 in. (5h Im. higher than his own head), which ranks as the vhird best in the workd."” His 
bent for out-door life seems hereditary, as his father, S. Davis Page, was an enthusiastic rowing. 
man-at Yale, and executive chief of the boat tah ag the rar oa 
the first crew was trained that ever defeated Harvard. ‘The son is methodically minded, and 
{as becomes a dweller near Washington Square, whose wheeling idea! is like my own, “acon 
tinvous seraightaway trail through unexplored country”) has kept accurate memoranda off bit 
wayelk No other contributor 10 this book has prepared so systematic and complete a «tory con- 
cerning s0 many miles of rondway, anc T regret the need of omitting from it s number of inter 
esting details: “1¢ was in "po that £ bought a little bone-shaker, and taught myself ew to 
ide, in Washington Square. 1 took it with me to the Shenandoah Valley, where I spent the 
text two suttimers, and rode it 400 mi. therein '8o and y7o1m. in"8r. My best record seis es ex. tes 
th, Winchester to Millwood, meing with a horse which f kept abead of until the Inst 400 3s, 
whem he drew past, In May, ‘82, I bought a s2 in, Standard Columbia (No, 5739), and ik mow 
Jeans against the wall where I write, looking not much the worse for wear, though 2 "re poshed 
it@é61 m,,in 7 diffrent States, It isa painted machine, whose bright parts I always keep clean 
and free from rust, and I hope to make it see'me through many more summer tours 1 think 
its present tire, which has.a two years' record of 9857 m., will last another seasom The first 
tine L discarded at the end of '83, whee its record was 2784 m. Outside of the long vacation 
tours in summer, roy mileage does not amount to much, as 1 dono racing and cannot often 
leave my university studies to get out for a long run. 1 train for jumping, during each lelsare 
‘ts have in the mpring; but J think my success at chis Is in no amall degree due to my Indirect 
training on che wheel. My touring costume consists of gray shirt and bresches (without under 
clothes), dark stockings, stout shoes, and a white helmet with a streamer Uhat extends Sor yo 
in. back of my head. In my bag, I carry # complete cycling suit of datk blue, white @annel 
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dally. 

$1,908 $2, and his day's expenses in its restaurant cannot easily: 

ot many better restaurants in the world, and I do not suppose that the best in either Paris or 

London can present so extensive a bill-of-fare; but, if this be ordered from with discretion, two 
friends may dine together quite aumptuounly for $1.59 cach, oF satisfactorily even for $1. The 

‘secret of it is that a single “portion” (of soup, fish, meat, vegetables or what not) is liberal 

enough to suiliee for two, ‘The same rule holds ait: 


Stephen, on isthe, and a faw rods ¢, of this; at the comer of 


Broadway, isthe St, Denix: 
Comfortable roorns cant be had at each ao fr tan cme he 
the heavy respectability of | 


day in the week, for 65c., at Colombo's, sr Third av. ; also from 1 a. at: fo 81. mM, (except 
Sundays), at Delisle’s, in the basement of g2 Fulton st.,—the price being go ¢. for 8 courses, or 
35 6 for 4 courses which constitute lunch." Wine or beer costs extra at each of the Uhree 
places last named, but is included in the so ¢, rate charged for Axdle d’Adte at the Plevano, 136 
‘Third ay, ; at Theodore's, 47 E. roth ac; at Jacquin’s, vey W. s 

above aqth et. 5 at ¢ W, aqth at. 5 a6 433 Third av.; at vothont, 

French restaurants in Bleecker st. region w, of Broadway. This dinner 

$9. akon Sundays, but begins at 5 on other days, when a bunch is werved' 
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papers were wroug when they 
it would never be realiaed, (apap ays chat adv. 
‘supporting wt ea va 


which every cycler in this country owes to his fellows tnt think that the 
‘can be effectively used for the attraction of desirable members inay be reduced to two. First, 


‘partnership and power 
ability, in short, t0 fool that one plays: 
at the head of thisskeech for the possible 


P1090), an Ohio legislator named 
Green made a bid for the ballots of the Mog, by proposing an enacunent for the suppression of 
bieyeling ia that State; and of che manner in which this wentant little boom was obliterated when 
‘the League formally showed its hand before the legislative committee. ‘That hand held alio- 
gether too many voters to be laughed out of court. ‘The committee saw clearly 

‘tion of injustice upon them, for the sake of currying favor with the Hog, would be bad politics. 
‘The final words of the article wre these + "*'The fact that we poasess political power is our shieldy 
ithe fact that we are ready to use ii when attacked wil) double the 

trespass upon the rights of no man; }et ws make it plainly understood that no man will be pers 


‘League—such: 
Bier that no other wedhly eylingJoarnay of mr sth snert and attméliesaess isthe Mlle, fa 
fe ch rm at as at te etre ah on 






































‘in good 


per member ; and their renewal fees 
‘hall also be at the same rate, though others! renewals coat $1. Renewal. fees, are payable 
ayearin advance, on July 1, and membership ceases in the case of those : 


beaver, Specimens in gold ($3.50) and silver ($r.50) may be had of the 
signed the badge ia Dec., 85, and has sold 110 in all. El tho moves 6 or es 


year being 
estimated at Sra, The accounts ofthe Sec.-Treat., July 4, 85, a published by the two andi 
tors whom the President must annually the same, show $351 received for 


Welland, Lincoln, Wentworth, Waterloo, 

‘Brant; 133; W. E, Tisdale, of Simcoe; $. Woodroofe, of Woodstock; H. C. Googman, 
‘of St. Catherines. grd," Toronto"; the counties of Peel, Wellington, Dufferin, Grey, 
Simcoe, York and Ontario; 923 C. nome igeptarelepai pe Fm as 

Tororo, ath, Midland,” the & counties of Durham and Vicworia ° 
naw P. Way, R, HL Fenwick, W. E. Foster, all of Belleville. sth,“ 
ing counties of Ontario; 275 wcunigenbe do-wate ee Genel 
memset 97; F. J. Gnadinger, WG. Ross, boch of Montreal. 7th, 


the North West territories and British Columbia; 3,0 Sa RE Le 
mab Wie ‘th, * Maritime”; the provinces of N. B., N.. PLE. Ly 


‘The C, W. A. defines an amateur as “a 
‘Petition, (4) or for a Coca kt be ptheeere coe treat ‘onde as 


cach week in the League's. 
Sead anethen Ssecipexb oe Eade 














ily decipherable " by country ina-keepers, J ‘ 
» The “burning question” of CT. C. hotel arrangements is discussed 


duction. Lat the present plan be entirely. 
stituted. Let the C. T. Cisne a pager of 
wish to cater for its support: and let every such ts 







































































































































































erations of Kentish ancestors, It amuses me to know that the only very remarkable thing ever 

done by a man of my name in this country was the act of one of my grandfather's cousins, who 

lived into his soznd year. He lasted so long because, like myself, he preferred peace and a 

quiet life. He worked a little farm, in 4 remote "hill town" on the Vermont border, out of 

sight of a railway; and when I went there to visit him, for the first and last time, on his o7th 
the curious conviction that 1 myself | 


In compiling a ecoaraioainoeee 
rene mate 1 kmew fall well 


‘¥et 1 t00k pains with all these matters, 

ficld—however small—1 was supreme; that no one else wished to interfere 

pretend to do the same work as well. So, now, I ee 
can decide whether jt was wisely planned to please my special citemsele | 

could have planned it, because none other has had my own peculiar 

quick sale of 30,000 copies aball raise it to Ee ee 
perity of no other author of publisher can be at all diminished thereby, This notion may help 
‘explain my willingness to assume sch enormous | 
Tean do it, T Sima. soecmn a Sratiead 
‘out 


























































































































TRADE DIRECTORY. 


Montreal, P. Q., A. T. Lane. 
Morristown, N. J., G. E. Voorhees, 
‘Moscow, Russia, J. Block, Capt. M. B. C. 
Nashville, Tenn., J. B. Burdett. 

Natural Bridge, Va, E. N. Bagg. 
Newark, N. J. 








H. A. Smith & Co., Oraton Hall. 

Newburgh, N. ¥., J. T. Joslin. 

‘New Haven, Ct., Robt. A. Smith. 

Now York City, J. B. Beers & Co., 36 Vesey 
st. (maps); G. R. Bidwell, 315 W. 58th 
st.; Central Press & Pub. Co., 12 Vesey 
st. (Wheel, $1); G. W. & C. B. Colton 
& Co., 182 William st. (maps); Forest 
& Stream Pub. Co., 39-40 Park Row} 
Idea! Pen Co., 155 Broadway ; F. Jenkins, 
322 W. goth st.; Leve & Alden, 207 
Broadway; N.Y.Toy Co., 14 Howard st.; 
Pope Miz.Co., 12 Warren st.; C.F. Ter- 
hune & Co., 89 Liberty st. ; A. G. Spald- 
ing & Bros., 241 Broadw: 

Noblesville, Ind., L. M. Wainwright. 

Orange, N. J., Howard A. Smith & Co. 

Oxford, Md., H. Jarvis, M. D., druggist. 

Peoris, Ill, Koch Bros. ; G. W. Rouse. 

Philadelphia, Pa., E. M. Aaron, 506 W: 
nut st., editor and publisher of L.A. W. 
Bulletin, weekly, $1; Geo. D. Gideon, 6 
S. Broad st.; E. Stanley Hart & Co., 
321 Chestnut st., printers of Budletin and 
publishers of “Rhymes of Road and 
River,” $2; H. B. Hart, 81x Arch st, 

Pine Bluff, Ark., Jos. P. Angell. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., J. E. Normecutt & Co., 94 
Fifth av. ; Pittsburgh Fire Arms Co. 























Portland, Me., 


the luggage-carri 


IL, Lamson, inventor of 
and L. A. W. badge. 
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Portland, Or., Hollister & Merrill, 
Rochester, N. H., E. H. Corson, ed. and 
pub, “ Star Rider's Manual,” 75. 
Rockford, Ill, Gibson & Hart; Freeman 

Lillibridge (saddles). 

St. Louis, Mo., J. S. Rogers, 516 Olive st. 
(pub. Am. Wheelman, mouthily, 50 c.); 
L, J. Berger, Temple Building. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Barnes & Davis. 

Sandhurst, Vict., W. J. Parry, Wills st 

San Francisco, Cal, Chas. Biederman; J. 
W. Gibson, 612 Hyde st., pub. “* League 
Road Book of Cal.,” 25 ¢., 75 ¢. and $1. 

Scranton, Pa., A. J. Kolp. 

Simeoe, Ont., H. B. Donly, pub. * 
A. Guide,” 2nd ed. in Mar., '8; 

Smithville, N. J., The H. B. Smit 
chine Co., makers of the Star bicycle, 

Spencer, Mass., Jas. Aldrich. 

Springfield, Mass., American Bicycle Co. 
(Cooke & Dunbar) Milton Bradley 
Co. (maps); J. D. Gill (books); A. F. 
Jennings (books); Springfield Printing 
Co., printers of WAeelmen's Gasctte (ed. 
H. E. Ducker, monthly, 50 c.). 

Springfield,0., T. J. Kirkpatrick ; L.F.Olds. 

Terre Haute, Ind., Probst & Fisbeck, 23-25 
S. Fourth st., gen. agents for cycles. 

Syracuse, N. ¥., C. W. Bardeen, publisher. 

Toronto, Ont., C. Robinson & Co., 22 
Church st., cycles and sporting goods. 

‘Troy, N. ¥., Fred P. Edmans. 

‘Washington, D. C., J. C. V. Smith, 1206 
Peon. av.; E. ‘T. Pettengil 

Wellsboro, Pa., F. A. Deans. 

‘West Point, Ga, F. & H. Lanier. 

‘Westfield, Mass., J. A. Lakin &Co.,cyclom. 

Worcester, Ms., Lincoln Holland. 

‘York, Eng., R. E. Burdekin. 




































‘This book may be bought at the four main offices of the Pope Mfg. Co.: Boston (79 
Franklin st.), Chicago (29: Wabash av.), Hartford (Weed S. M. Co.'s works) and New 
York (12 Warren st.); also of the John Wilkinson Co., 77 State st., Chicago, and of G. R. 
Bidwell, 315 W. s8th st., New York; and in ten other cities, as follows : Baltimore, S. T. 
Clark & Co., 2 & 4 Hanover st; Buffalo, E. N. Bowen, 585 Main st; Cincinnati, A. A. 
Bennett, 14 W. 4th st; Cleveland, C. H. Potter, 9) Superior st.; Newark and Orange, 
H. A. Smith & Co., Oraton Hall; Philadelphia, H. B. Hart, 8:1 Arch st; St Louis, L. J. 
Rerger,* Temple Building; San Francisco, Chas. Biederman,® Fourth & Townsend ste: 
Washington, E. T. Pettengill,” 1713 New York av. All these will act as agents without pay. 
Orders for single copies, to be mailed at $1.50 each, should be sent directly to the Spring’ 
Printing Co., Springfield, Mass., because, when such orders reach me in N. Y., T shall 
erally send the mailing-labels for them to S, The four thus marked are not engaged eit 
the book trade or the cycle trade, but are willing to help my sales during the first half of ' 














XLI. 
THE LAST WORD. 


[My response in behalf of “The Unattached,” chanted after the 
fashion of The Roatswain in “Pinafore,” at the conclusion of the first 
annual banquet of the League of American Wheelmen, Aquidneck House, 
Newport, R. I., Monday evening, May 31, 1880] 


For he himself has said it, 
And it’s greatly to his credit, 
That he is a Bi-cy-cler/ 
That he is @ Bi-cy-cvreErR! 
For he might have played at base - ball, 
Or at ten-nis, or at foot - ball, 
Or per-haps at po-lo! 
Or per-haps at po-lol 
But, in spite of all temptations, 
Towards other recreations, 
He remains @ Bi-cy-cLeER! 
He REMAINS A Bi-cy-CLER! 





‘Liveusayped, pintel and boeaé by the Meaveemun Fuurniee Geavear, Jan, 16, Age, 1008. 
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DO NOT REMOVE 
OR 
MUTILATE CARS 








